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Chronicle 


Home News.—On September 19, President Harding 
vetoed the bill providing a cash bonus and other forms of 
remuneration for men who served in the World War. As 

The President the measure originated in the House of 
Vetoes the Representatives, it was returned to 

Bonus Measure that body with a message from the 
President giving his reasons for disapproval. These rea- 
sons were not new. He had stated some of them in an 
address to the Senate more than a year ago, when he 
asked that body to postpone consideration of the measure 
on account of the condition of the Treasury. He repeated 
them in a letter written to Chairman Fordney of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. In the Fordney 
letter, Mr. Harding had indicated that he was opposed to 
a bill that did not provide means for paying the bonus, 
and that a general sales tax was the only method of taxa- 
tion he could suggest to raise revenue to meet bonus obli- 
gations. The veto message recalled the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Fordney letter and showed that the Presi- 
dent had not abandoned them. The main reason on which 
the President based his refusal to indorse the measure is 
given very clearly and succinctly as follows in his 


message : 
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The simple truth is that this bill proposes a Government obliga- 
tion of more than four billions without a provision of funds for 
the extraordinary expenditure which the executive branch of the 
Government must finance in the face of difficult monetary prob- 
lems and the complete defeat of our commitment to effect econo- 
mies. I would rather appeal, therefore, to the candid reflection 
of Congress and the country, and to the ex-service men in par- 
ticular, as to the course better suited to further the welfare of 
the country. These ex-soldiers who served so gallantly in the 
war, and who are to be so conspicuous in the progress of the 
country in the half-century before us, must know that nations 
can only survive where taxation is restrained from the limits of 
oppression, where the public treasury is locked against class legis- 
lation, but ever open to public necessity and prepared to meet all 
essential obligations. Such a policy makes a better country for 
which to fight or have fought, and affords a surer abiding place in 
which to live and to attain. 


At the Capitol and in Washington, the general disposi- 
tion seemed to be to regard the veto message as vigorous 
and straightforward in tone, and statesmanlike in diction. 
Not a few even of the bonus advocates were willing to 
praise the President for his courage and independence. 
These qualities are emphasized by the fact that this is a 
year of general Congressional elections, when the record 
of the Administration will be submitted to the verdict of 
the electorate. Some of the utterances of the President 
in the message seem to indicate that he was not unaware 
of this. Towards the end of the message, he said: 

To add one-sixth of the total sum to our public debt for a 
distribution among less than 5,000,000 out of 110,000,000, whether 
inspired by grateful sentiment or political expediency, would 
undermine the confidence on which our credit is built and estab- 
lish the precedent of distributing public funds whenever the pro- 
posal and the numbers affected make it seem practically appealing 
to do so. 


Commenting on the presidential veto, the New York 
Tribune says that Mr. Harding by that act “has risen to 
the height of his responsibility.” The New York World 
calls the veto, the President’s “‘ most statesmanlike ” act. 
3y his action, writes the New York Herald, the President 
“revealed himself to the American people as a man of 
courage and as a Chief Executive who puts sacred duty 
ahead of personal political consideration.” The Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger claims that he justified the nation’s 
faith. According to the Los Angeles Times, the President 
“has demonstrated again to the people that he places 
principle before expediency.” 


On September 20,the House of Representatives took into 
consideration the Presidential veto. It had long been a 
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foregone conclusion that it would be rejected, but it had 
House Overrides, Ot been anticipated that such a heavy 
Senate Sustains vote would be registered against it. 
Veto When the official record was taken, it 
was found that the vote was 258 in favor of passing the 
bonus bill over the veto against 54 to sustain the Presi- 
dent. Only 209 votes were necessary to pass the bill. 1n 
the Senate, the motion to pass the bill over the President’s 
veto resulted: Yeas 44, nays 28, a total of 72. Two-thirds 
of this number is 48, so that the bonus supporters lacked 
four votes to carry the motion to put the bill on the statute 
book despite the President’s disapproval. Of those Sena- 
tors who voted for the bonus bill originally, only Senator 
Cameron voted to sustain the President, while Senator 
McKinley who had voted for the bonus, was paired to sus- 
tain the President. Although some bonus advocates con- 
tend that the bonus bill will be brought forward again 
soon, there seems to be no ground for any hope on their 
part that it will have any chance in the two years and six 
months remaining of the Harding Administration. Orig- 
inally a bonus supporter, the President is now classed by 
many as anti-bonus, not only on account of the strained 
financial conditions of the Treasury and the country at 
large, but even in principle. According to the supporters 
of this view, the argument advanced by the President in 
his veto message induces them to believe that he now thinks 
that a bonus to ex-service men is unjustified. 


The conference report on the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff bill was adopted by the Senate, September 19, by a 
vote of 48 to 28. In the closing hours of the debate, a 

The Tariff vigorous attack upon the high rates 
and the unusual powers granted to the 

Ba President by the act was made by Sen- 

ator Underwood of Alabama, the Democratic floor leader, 
and Senator Harrison of Mississippi. Both Senators 
charged that the rates were higher than those contained 
in any previous tariff legislation, and that they would 
practically destroy foreign trade and measurably increase 
the present cost of living. Five Republicans, Borah of 
Idaho, Cameron of Arizona, Cummins of Iowa, LaFol- 
lette and Lenroot of Wisconsin, voted against the bill. 
Two Democrats, both of Louisiana, Broussard and Rans- 
dell joined the Republican majority in supporting the 
measure. In defense of the bill, Senator Smoot of Utah 
held that the average ad valorem duties in the bill were 
actually lower than the similar duties in the Payne-Aldrich 
bill. Wherever they were placed higher, the increase was 
intended for the protection of American industries. Mr. 
Smoot added that during the initial stages of the consid- 
eration of the bill in the Senate, thirty-eight per cent of 
the Democrats had voted for increased rates for protec- 
tion of industries in which their States were interested. 
In presenting the principal attacks of the Democrats on 
the bill, Senator Underwood contended that it was a “ rob- 
bery of the American people” and, “economically un- 
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sound.” It would not only fix, he said, but increase the 
cost of living. He called the rates “ exorbitant,” and was 
particularly severe in his criticism of the powers granted 
to the President to deal with rates and to substitute 
American valuation for foreign valuation. Commerce 
with foreign nations, Mr. Underwood contended, would 
be brought to a standstill, and the last hope of collecting 
the wartime obligations of the foreign nations would be 
ended. Referring to the grant of Presidential authority 
to change rates, he asserted that this was the first time 
in the history of the country that Congress had surren- 
dered its power to levy taxes on the American people. 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff bill, officially known 
as the Tariff Act of 1922, was signed by the President 
shortly before noon, September 21, and went into effect 
President Signs at midnight twelve hours after. In 

Teriff Act signing the bill, the President called 
it “ the greatest contribution towards 
progress in tariff-making in the nation’s history.” The 
Treasury Department estimates that the annual revenue 
under the act will average between $350,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 or approximately $100,000,000 above the an- 
nual returns of the Underwood law, which now goes into 
history. Contrary to the statements of Senator Under- 
wood Representative Fordney, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, contended, shortly after the President 
had signed the measure, that the cost to the American 
consumer would not, to any large extent, be increased. 
He stated, that as already shown by exhibits made in the 
Senate and the House, foreign goods were selling in 
American markets at profits from 100 to several thousand 
per cent. The new bill, he stated, intends to divert a small 
parts of those profits from the foreigner and his repre- 
sentative in this country, to the United States. 


On September 22, the second session of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress adjurned sine die. The Congressional 
holiday will last about eight weeks, for President Harding 
intimated to Republican leaders that 
he intends to call a special session of 
that body about November 15. Headed 
by the Tariff act, the more important legislation of the 
session, which began December 5, provided for: Creation 
of the Allied Debt Funding Commission ; appropriation of 
$20,000,000 for Russian Relief; appointment of a “ dirt- 
farmer ” on the Federal Reserve Board ; cooperative mar- 
keting by farmers; regulation of grain futures, so as to 
meet the Supreme Court decision making the original 
Capper-Tincher law inoperative; creation of twenty-five 
more Federal judges; scrapping of naval vessels in ac- 
cordance with the arms conference treaties; reorganiza- 
tion of the Patent Office ; decrease in the personnel and ex- 
pense of the navy; monthly payment of pensions; devel- 
opment of rivers and harbors; appropriation of $7,500,- 
000 to continue work on the Muscle Shoals power proj- 
ect; appropriation of $500,000 for prosecution of war 
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frauds; continuation of the war-time bonus pay to Fed- 
eral employes. 


The League of Nations.—The most important step 
taken by the League during the past week was the assist- 
ance extended to Austria. To tide her over the financial 
difficulties of the next two years she was 
authorized to raise a loan of 500,000,000 
gold crowns. According to the cable to 
the New York Times, the Powers interested guarantee the 
integrity of the Austrian frontiers as laid down in the 
Saint Germain treaty. Austria on her part may not enter 
into agreement with any foreign country in such a man- 
ner as to violate the conditions of the loan. A League 
of Nations Committee, consisting of representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and Italy is to be 
formed, while Vienna herself is to appoint a High Com- 
missioner, probably an Englishman, who is to control 
the execution of the Treaty provisions. His first function 
in the administration of financial reforms will naturally 
be to bring about a cessation of the present fiduciary in- 
flation. The Powers mentioned will provide the necessary 
guarantee for the banks to make the loan possible. 


Loan Authorized 
for Austria 


The question of disarmament was again brought into 
the foreground when Lord Robert Cecil in a supplemental 
report to the Disarmament Commission insisted that no 

scheme for reduction of armaments 
eee could now be accepted owing to the 
Indebtedness ojitical and economic conditions of 
Europe. “The world is kept in a condition of suspicion 
and unrest incompatible with real peace.” This situation 
he described as overwhelmingly due to the inter-govern- 
mental indebtedness, “which is embarassing all the 
Governments of the greater States in Europe.” This 
problem must be solved, he said, before the economic 
life of Europe can be restored or the fall of exchanges 
checked. The whole subject, he held, must be opened for 
discussion, other nations besides those immediately in- 
volved must accept their share of responsibility for the 
decision, and finally payment of reparations for the pres- 
ent can come only from some form of international loan. 
In this matter there must be no delay, “ for all competent 
observers agree that the time within which Europe can 
find financial salvation is short.” 


The Near East—The menace of war between the 
British and the Turks increased during the past week, 
but the likelihood of a peaceful settlement of this quarrel 
was more probable on September 25. 
Eight days before that England’s entire 
Atlantic fleet was sent to strengthen 
the Mediterranean squadron for the protection of Con- 
stantinople and the Dardanelles. On September 20 the 
British were reported to be mobilizing every available 
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man and weapon within the troubled zone. The English 
barracks at Constantinople were evacuated and the soldiers 
were headed for different points on the Straits. Entrench- 
ments were constructed at Scutari, on the Asiastic side of 
the Bosporus, which was chosen as the second line of 
defense the first being at Yarinja, near Ismid. Seventy- 
five thousand effectives were expected to be on hand 
before long, with 100,000, all told, to arrive eventually. 

The Turks kept getting ready for war, too. Hamid 
Bey, the Nationalist representative at Constantinople de- 
clined on September 21 to give any pledge that the Kem- 
alists would respect the neutral zone. They brought up big 
Skoda batteries, their troops have been doubled and their 
amount of cannon and ammunition tripled. General 
Harington, Commander of the Allied forces, was told 
by Hamid Bey that the Turks only claimed the right to 
cross the Dardanelles, a right the Greeks already enjoyed. 
Harington replied that a Turkish advance on the Straits 
meant war with Great Britain. Harington then proposed 
that a conference be held early in October and that mean- 
while the Turks would guarantee to observe the neutrality 
of the Straits. This the Turkish envoy could not guar- 
antee. 

The French and Italian Generals in Constantinople 
expressed .regret that they could not share in the city’s 
defense. Their national detachments and flags were then 
withdrawn from the neutral zones of Ismid and the 
Dardanelles, the lines being held exclusively by British 
troops, supported by the combined English fleets. The 
Turks in Constantinople were disarmed and all British 
male residents were ordered to give military aid in case 
an uprising should take place. On September 23 news 
came that Turkish Nationalist forces had seized the town 
of Ez-Ine on the Asiatic side of the Dardanelles, and on 
the following day a dispatch from Smyrna stated that the 
Turkish soldiers were clamoring to be led against Con- 
stantinople. Fear was expressed that Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha would not be able to control his troops who were 
in a fanatical mood. : 


While the troops were gathering the diplomatists were 
busy. On September 18 the Ministry met in London. 
Lord Curzon was ordered to go to Paris the next day to 

: : confer with the French Ministry on 
teas the situation. On September 19 the 
Parleys French Government received from 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha a message promising that, pend- 
ing a conference, he would not attack the Allied neutral 
zone, provided that England; France and Italy would assure 
him that the Turks should receive Eastern Thrace up to 
the Maritza River, including Adrianople and Constanti- 
nople. He also promised to consent to any “ reasonable ” 
assurance of the freedom of the Straits and to the estab- 
lishment of an international commisison of control, sitting 
preferably at Gallipoli instead of Constantinople. 
When the diplomats met at Paris on September 20, they 


















































found new demands from Mustapha Kemal Pasha await- 
ing them. He then required the withdrawal of the Greeks 
to the west of the Maritza River and the nominal occupa- 
tion by the Turks of a point from the line of the neutral 
zone on the European side to the Maritza. The French 
and Italians favored Kemal’s demands, but Lerd Curzon 
was not able to accept the proposal. The conferees agreed, 
however, to call a peace conference as soon as possible, 
the Powers to be represented being England, France, Italy, 
Japan, Greece, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey. Russia 
and Bulgaria were excluded. Japan got in owing to Eng- 
land’s insistence. Italy informed Rumania on September 
21, that no action would be allowed which would change 
the present status quo in the Balkans, Italy being ready, 
if necessary, to have recourse to military measures. 

On September 21 Great Britain refused to withdraw 
her troops from Chanak and so informed the French 
Government. On September 22 the Paris conferees drew 
up some new proposals which Lord Curzon dispatched 
to the British Government for consideration. 


The conference that had been going on for some days 
at Paris, between Curzon, Poincaré and Sforza ended 
last Saturday by giving the Turks what they wanted, 
Anatolia and of 


The Tork full control over 
™ Thrace, up to the Maritza River, and 
Remains the possession of Constantinople. The 


decision is a triumph for French policy, a disaster to 
Greece and the practical repeal of the Sévres Treaty. Here 
is the text of the Allied note that was sent on September 23 
to Mustapha Kemal Pasha and signed by Premier Poin- 
caré, Lord Curzon and Count Sforza: 


The three Allied Governments ask the Government of the 
National Grand Assembly to be good enough to let them know if 
it is disposed to send without delay representatives with full powers 
to a meeting to be held at Venice or elsewhere and to which will 
be invited also, with the representatives of Turkey, plenipoten- 
tiaries of Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Rumania, Jugo- 
slawa and Greece. 

This meeting will take place as soon as necessary arrange- 
ments are made by the Governments concerned. The object of 
this meeting will be to negotiate and consolidate a final treaty of 
peace between Turkey, Greece and the Allied Powers. The three 
Governments take this opportunity to declare that they view with 
favor the desire of Turkey to recover Thrace as far as the River 
Maritza and including Adrianople. 

On condition that the Angora Government does not send armies 
during the peace negotiations into zones, the provisional neutral- 
ity of which has been proclaimed by the Allied Governments, the 
three Governments will willingly support at the conference attribu- 
tion of these frontiers to Turkey, it being understood that steps 
will be taken in common agreemént in the treaty to safeguard 
the interests of Turkey and her neighbors, to demilitarize, with 
a view to the maintenance of peace in certain zones to be fixed; 
to obtain peaceful and orderly reestablishment of Turkey’s 
authority, and finally to assume effectively under the League of 
Nations maintenance of the freedom of the Dardanelles, the Sea 
of Marmora and the Bosporus, as well as protection of religious 
and racial minorities. 

For the rest, the three Allied Governments will willingly sup- 
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port the admission of Turkey to the League of Nations. They 
are in agreement in reaffirming their assurance, given in March 
last, that they will withdraw their troops from Constantinople 
as soon as the treaty of peace has entered into force. 

The three Allied Governments will use their influence to pro- 
cure before the opening of the conference the retirement of the 
Greek forces to a line to be fixed by the Allied Generals in 
agreement with the Greek and Turkish military authorities. 

In return for this intervention the Government of Angora will 
undertake not to send troops, either before or during the peace 
conference, into the zones of neutrality which have been pre- 
viously declared and not to cross the Straits or the Sea of 
Marmora. In order to fix the above-mentioned line, a meeting 
might immediately take place between Kemal Pasha and the 
Allied Generals at Mudania. 

The Allied Governments are convinced that their appeal will 
be listened to and that they will be able to collaborate with 
the Turkish Government and their allies to establish peace, for 
which the whole civilized world is longing. 


Last week’s news from Smyrna is a long record of 
suffering and wrong. It was estimated that 250,000 home- 
less, starving refugees were still in the desolated city, 
pleading for boats to rescue them, but 
there were none to be had. Thousands 
of Christians, it is reported, were 
driven by the Turks into the interior, there to be herde« 
in concentration camps. A special representative of the 
Near East Relief in Smyrna writes: 


Smyrna’s 
Distress 


I ask you to visualize several thousand refugees in the last 
stages of misery and wo being conducted by an armed guard 
along the dusty road in a desolate landscape toward barren hills. 
There are few men, except the very old ones. The majority over 
ten years are caring for many of the younger. Women are seen 
often carrying one child and leading three others, all carrying their 
total worldly possessions wrapped in carpet. Many adults are 
carried on the backs of others. Some fall by the wayside, expir- 
ing. The temperature is above 100 Fahrenheit, increasing the 
misery. 

Multiply this scene indefinitely, as this is only typical. The 
majority, blessed by more numb senses, stagger along with little 
of the mental appreciation of those keener minds sobbing and 
crying hysterically over the fate of fathers, brothers, husbands. 
It is utterly impossible to understand the physical endurance they 
display. 
The bodies of slaughtered Christians by the hundred 
were floating in the harbor. No estimate has yet been 
made of the number of people killed during the firing 0: 
Smyrna, the figures ranging from 1,000 to 5,000. 

On September 23 the director of the Near East Relief 


cabled to New York: 

Smyrna deportations continue, the plight of the refugees is made 
worse by the stoppage of the water supply due to the disabling 
of the waterworks. This had caused suspension of the American 
relief bakeries. Relief workers have appealed to Constantinople 
to rush bread and hardtack. Deplorable sanitary conditions exist 
in the Bolchova refugee camp, in the rear of the ruined city, where 
many aged refugees are dying of exhaustion. 

It is estimated that there are 20,000 in the city concen- 
tration camps, “where conditions are pitiful beyond 
description.” Some 30,000 people have been evacuated 


from the city by boats. 
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Oregon and Liberty 


Cuar._es P. 


proposed in that State to abolish all religious and 

private schools of the primary grades and to com- 
pel the attendance of all children up to sixteen years of 
age at the public schools. The issue is joined in an 
initiative petition now before the people, and to be voted 
on ini the State-wide election, November 7. To citizens of 
States where the initiative and referendum do not prevail 
it is to be explained that in Oregon certain types of legis- 
lation may, upon formal endorsement of a group of citi- 
zens, be submitted to the whole people for approval or 
rejection at the polls. This is a procedure of the highest 
value to the people. It was conceived to make govern- 
ment more responsive to their will. Among a people fit 
to govern themselves it must certainly be held a cherished 
possession. So the initiative itself is not to be confused 
with a measure of persecution except where the majority 
are persecutors. The result of the November 7 election 
in Oregon will decide whether the majority in that State 
are or are not of this class. 

Ordinarily Americans would doubt that a proposal so 
inharmonious, to say the least, with the basic principles 
of American liberty would receive serious consideration 
from an appreciable section of any American community. 
It is on this point, however, that the campaign now being 
waged in Oregon assumes a signal importance to the 
whole country, For it was in Oregon but a few months 
ago that, by the tiny margin of 500 votes, the forces of 
sanity and tolerance resisted political occupation of the 
State by the imbecility known as the Ku Kiux Klan. By 
that slight majority did the present Governor, Mr. 
Olcott, win renomination over his out-and-out Ku Klux 
opponent. And if, in Oregon, imagined as a part of the 
great, new land of free and wholesome pioneer Americans, 
civil and religious liberty may stand so insecurely, what of 
other States where Puritanism, hatred and ignorance have 
not yet been combined so firmly under the banner of “ one 
hunder per cent Americanism ”? 

Of course, the initiative petition, miscalled the “ Com- 
pulsory Education Bill,” now the subject of embattled 
controversy over the whole of Oregon, is aimed at the 
destruction of the parish-school system. Indeed, it is not 
given, except in official documents, any other name than 
the “ Anti-Parochial School Bill.” But, to lend to it the 
color of constitutional impartiality, its authors make the 
single distinction as between “ public” and “ private ” 
schools so that, if it should become law, the bill would 
also abolish several Lutheran and Seventh Day Adventist, 
as well as four non-sectarian schools, the latter attended 
by children of the rich and well-to-do. Its provisions are 
more than interesting. Styled “ Compulsory Education 


|S men: freedom is on trial in Oregon. It is 
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Bill,” its purpose, as stated in the title paragraph, is: 

Requiring any parent, guardian or other person having control, 
charge or custody of a child over eight and under sixteen years 
of age, from and after September first, 1926, to send such a child 
to a public school during the entire year, excepting: (a) children 
physically unable; (b) children who have completed the eighth 
grade; (c) children between the ages of eight and ten living more 
than one and one-half miles, and children more than ten years 
living more than three miles from a public school, except when 
transportation is furnished; (d) children taught by parent or 
private teacher. . 

The body of the measure, which is amendatory of the 
present “‘ Compulsory Education Act,” carries out in detail 
the purpose as set forth in this language: 

Any parent, guardian or other person in the State of Oregon, 
having control or charge or custody of a child under the age of 
sixteen and of the age of eight years or over at the commence- 
ment of a term of public school of the district in which said 
child resides, who shall fail or neglect or refuse to send such 
child to a public school for the period of time a public school 
shall be held during the current year in said district shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and each day’s failure to send such a 
child to a public school shall constitute a separate offense. 

In a subsequent paragraph it is provided that: 

If any parent, guardian or other person having control or 
charge or custody of any child between the age of eight and 
sixteen years shall fail to comply with any provision of this 
section he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on convic- 
tion thereof, be subject to a fine of not less than $5.00, nor more 
than $100.00, or to imprisonment in the county jail of not less 
than two nor more than thirty days, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 

Intervening paragraphs specify the exceptions 
enumerated in the title paragraph and impose upon chil- 
dren receiving instruction from a parent or private teacher 
the duty of reporting to the county superintendent once 
every three months to undergo an examination in the 
work covered, the county superintendent having the dis- 
cretionary power of determining if the child is being 
properly taught and, if he decides negatively, of directing 
that the child be sent to the public school. 

At once upon reading the bill the mind of this writer 
conjured up the secret schools that laid the foundation for 
the Russian Revolution. They, too, were proscribed. So 
were the teachings of Christ in a more remote period, and 
the instruction of Irish children in Catholic doctrine less 
remotely. 

But what do the proponents of the Oregon bill say for 
it? Give them voice from the official affirmative argu- 
ment in behalf of the bill, promulgated in the “ State 
Official Pamphlet ” : 

Do you believe in our public schools? 

Do you believe they should have our full, complete and loyal 
support? 
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What is the purpose of our public schools and why should we 
tax ourselves for their support? 

Because they are the creators of true citizens by a common 
education, which teaches those ideals and standards upon which 
our government rests. 

Our nation supports the public school for the sole purpose of 
self-preservation. 

The assimiliation and education of our foreign-born citizens 
in the principles of our government, the hopes and inspiration of 
our people, are best secured by and through attendance of all 
children in our public schools. 

We must now halt those now coming to our country from 
forming groups, establishing schools, and thereby bringing up 
their children in an environment often antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples of our government. 

Mix the children of the foreign-born with the native-born, and 
the rich with the poor. Mix those with prejudices in the public- 
school melting-pot for a few years while their minds are plastic, 
and finally bring out the finished product, a true American. 

The permanency of this nation rests in the education of its 
youth in our public schools, where they will be correctly in- 
structed in the history of our country and the aims of our govern- 
ment, and in those fundamental principles of freedom and democ- 
racy, reverence and righteousness, where all shall stand upon one 
common level. 

When every parent in our land has a child in our public school 
then and only then will there be united interest in the growth 
and higher efficiency of our public schools. 

Our children must not under any pretext, be it based upon 
money, creed or social status, be divided into antagonistic groups, 


there to absorb the narrow views of life as they are taught. If 
they are so divided we will find our citizenship composed and 
made up of cliques, cults and factions, each striving, not for the 
good of the whole, but for the supremacy of themselves. A 


divided school can no more succeed than a divided nation. 


The affirmative argument then credits with inspiration 
for the bill a resolution adopted by the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite Masons for the Southern Jurisdiction 
of the United States in May, 1920, and by the Grand 
Lodge of Oregon, June, 1920, and is signed by eleven 
citizens of Oregon as follows: H. Baldwin, W. B. 
Daggett, Collin E. Davis, W. F. Harris, O. O. Hodson, 
F. C. Holibaugh, J. R. Jeffery, E. L. Johnson, Leslie G. 
Johnson, John R. Penland, and Ira B. Sturges. 

Crediting the Masonic Fraternity with inspiration for 
the submission of the bill to abolish parish schools is a 
subtlety of which only such as might prepare the bill itself 
could be capable. A resolution pledging itself to oppose 
all efforts to hinder the development of the public-school 
system and proclaiming its belief in compulsory education 
of the children of our nation in the public schools was 
adopted by the Supreme Masonic body of the South, 
where certain prejudices are too famous for discussion. 
It is prudent to assume that, were the same body to draft 
a law like that pending in Oregon, it would not argue in 
its behalf: “ Mix the children of the foreign-born with 
the native-born, the rich with the poor, the white with 
the black.” 

However, there is not on available record any commit- 
ment by a Masonic body of national jurisdiction, or even 
of sectional jurisdiction, beyond that of the South, to any 








such proposal as that which, by inference in the official 
affirmative argument supporting the anti-parish school 
bill in Oregon, is imputed to Masonry as a whole. Indeed, 
if the people of Oregon wanted the truth about the posi- 
tion today of Masonry toward the Ku Klux Klan and its 
program of persecution, of which the anti-parish-school 
bill is a part, they. need orfly refer to recent declarations 
by the Worshipful Grand Masters of the Grand Lodges 
of thirty-five States, representing 2,500,000 Masons, all 
of whom condemned such activity as that now pressed in 
Oregon as diametrically opposed to every tenet and teach- 
ing of the Masonic brotherhood. 

And now, what about the opponents in Oregon of the 
anti-parish-school bill? There are, of course, the 
Catholics. There are, of course, the Lutherans and the 
Seventh Day Adventists, and the principals of the four 
private non-sectarian schools in the State. Besides there 
is an official argument filed by a group of twenty-five 
Presbyterian clergymen of Portland, and a committee of a 
dozen Portland citizens of no expressed religious affilia- 
tion. In all there are seven official negative arguments 
on record in the State official pamphlet. If we may 
assume to brief these, they raise the points: 1—That it is 
the parent, and not the State, who bears, feeds, clothes, 
aspires for and loves the child. 2—That it is a right 
fundamental inherent in nature and in the Constitution 
of the United States, for a parent to choose the means 
by which his child shall be educated. 3—That dictatorial] 
State power over the training of children—imitative of 
the former Prussian system—destroys independence of 
character and freedom of thought. 4—That compulsory 
public-school education of the 12,000 Oregon children 
now attending parish or other non-public schools would 
be an additional and unnecessary tax burden on the peo- 
ple. 5—That there has not been a single invidious fact 
or condition affecting public interest called to the public 
attention furnishing the slightest excuse for the proposed 
legislation. 6—That the same standards of education 
maintained in the public school, by law obtain in all of 
the sectarian and private schools; and, further, that com- 
petitive examinations in the same branches for the same 
grades have revealed an average superiority of education 
imparted in denominational schools in Oregon, the rule 
being that the denominational school pupils were better 
grounded, better disciplined and more thoroughly edu- 
cated than the competing public-school pupils. 7—Un- 
qualified support of all elements involved of the public- 
school system, and a challenge by all to prove a single at- 
tempt to antagonize or retard the growth of the public- 
school system in the State. 

And finally, by the committee of Presbyterian clergy- 
men: “It (the bill) is based on the philosophy of autoc- 
racy that the child belongs primarily to the State; it is an 
unjustifiable invasion of family authority and threatens 
ultimately the guarantee of our American liberty !” 

Still, the agitation the measure has created in Or-gon 
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would indicate it will receive a vote sufficient to place 
Oregon among those States which lovers of liberty some- 
how do not care to visit. 


Proselyting in Europe 
EuGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


S a general thing America and the Americans are 

very popular in most parts of Europe. The Eu- 
ropeans, especially those of the East and South, are pro- 
foundly grateful to the United States for the magnificent 
contributions of food, money and clothing which came to 
them at a time when all Europe was sick unto death. In 
my travels about these parts I have met many who did 
not hesitate to say that, were it not for the aid which came 
from America and the generosity and timeliness of its 
distribution, millions of Europeans would have perished. 

Once you get outside the regions where our gifts were 
distributed, however, there is not so favorable an opinion 
of our European activities. For one thing, there are a 
great many people in Europe who deeply resent the wide- 
spread activities of a number of our American Protestant 
organizations who have established themselves and their 
work in many parts of this stricken continent. About 
their purpose, there appears to be some difference of opin- 
ion. A number of the responsible men and women from 
America who are engaged in this work have repeatedly 
asserted that the sole purpose back of their organization 
is to render aid to these poor people by the distribution 
of food, money and clothes. In regard to the two “ Y’s,” 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., it is said that the 
plan back of their endeavors is not so much the distribu- 
tion of material help as the organization of a sort of 
brand-new social welfare scheme of which the “ Y’s” 
claim to have a monopoly, and which has for its purpose 
“the training for better citizenship” among European 
boys and girls. Against all this there are the charges 
repeatedly made and widely published by Bishops, priests 
and laymen that the real aim and purpose of all these or- 
ganizations is to destroy the Catholic Faith of a people 
who have been torn and ravaged by war. The Bishops 
say that the relief work is only a bait to catch the ignorant, 
the unwary and the hungry. 

It has been noted that these American Protestant in- 
vasionists have intensified their work in the Catholic coun- 
tries, so called, where the need for help is greatest. It 
is the Catholic poor who seem to have suffered most as a 
result of the war and it is with these poor people that all, 
or nearly all, of the American Protestants seek to work. 
In Poland and Austria, in Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
and even down in the Balkans with the Croats and 
Slovenes, there are to be found great numbers of these 
“ Apostles of the New Light ” generously distributing re- 
lief in an effort to ease the distress which is so wide- 
spread and still imcreasing among millions of people. 
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Unfortunately for European Catholics these Protestant 
organizations have little competition in their work. The 
Jews, of course, are wonderfully organized and they aid 
their own people in an intelligent fashion. American 
Protestants do not administer relief to the Jews. It may 
be that the well-informed American Jews who direct and 
supervise the work of the Joint Distribution Committee 
will brook no interference from Methodists, Baptists or 
the Y.M.C. A. It may be, too, that the Christian charity 
of these Protestant organizations takes no account of 
non-Christians. Some people over here have the idea that 
the theory upon which these Protestant organizations work 
is that the Jews are not in need of the enlightening in- 
fluence of Y. M. C. A.-ism. It is only the Catholics who 
stand in need of “ conversion.” At any rate, in most parts 
of Europe the American Protestant organizations have a 
clear field to themselves. There are no American Catho- 
lic organizations within 3,000 miles of Europe unless we 
except the work of the Knights of Columbus which has 
been recently started in Italy, and the very meager work 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council to solve the 
emigration problem. European Catholics are totally help- 
less in the matter. They have no money whatever and 
no means of getting any. As matters now stand they 
cannot support the works of charity which they now 
have pressing upon them and, of course, are unable to do 
battle against an enemy rich and powerful. 

If my observations in the matter are of any worth I 
take it that there is no need for great alarm. Of course, 
it is true that to a limited degree these several -Protestant 
organizations manage to make “ converts” to their cause, 
but it is a very costly business and those who are “ con- 
verted” are usually of a type of which the Catholic 
Church is well rid. Most of these were long ago lost to 
the Faith. The widely heralded numbers of Y. M. C. A. 
adherents in Bohemia are easily understood when one knows 
something of the faith of the Czech. On paper, the 
Czechs are said to be ninety per cent Catholics, whereas 
less than twenty per cent are enlightened and practising 
Catholics. The European Catholic is not one whit differ- 
ent from his brother in the United States. This means 
that no one who has any respect for himself will have any 
part with the Y. M. C. A., or other Protestant organiza- 
tions. Among the very poor and the ignorant there is a 
practise of feigning interest in all these Protestant organ- 
izations but almost without exception this is done for 
the purpose of securing material aid. These organizations 
have heaps of American money for distribution and the 
Catholics of Europe are very poor. 

Since the war and until very recently the two “ Y’s” 
were very active and very much in the open among the 
Czechs. I have not seen it, but I can imagine that their 
report of the work in Czechoslovakia is very impressive 
to those who have no knowledge of the situation beyond 
that which they get from a Y. M. C. A. year-book. But, 
unfortunately for the two “ Y’s,” the Czechs are not so 
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favorably impressed as they might be. At Prague, they 
told me that, at the start, the American wife and the 
daughter of the President of the Republic succeeded in 
persuading the two “ Y’s” to take up work among this 
polyglot people, more than seventy-five per cent of whom 
are supposed to be Catholics. For a while the Czechs, 
under the inspiration of the ladies of the President’s 
family, were very much taken by the “ Y’s”, though the 
Catholic Slovaks, the Magyars and the Germans were not 
so enthusiastic. The Parliament voted a subsidy to the two 
“Y’s” and for a space all went well. Now, however, it is 
predicted that when next an application is made for finan- 
cial aid, the Parliament will not grant it. I was given to 
understand that the Parliament wants the “ Y’s”’ to carry 
on but not with Czech money. 

In Austria and Vienna, all the Protestant organizations 
from America are engaged in giving relief and most of 
them in preaching Protestantism at the same time. Some 
of the poorer Austrians, of course, take both. For a while, 
it was possible to secure the relief without the religion, 
but of late, one has to be a member of an Evangelical 
Protestant church to get hold of any food. It should be 
noted again, because it is important, that no Catholic 
organization from America is at work in Austria. Four- 
fifths of all the aid distributed to this stricken Catholic 
nation comes from American Protestants. 

In Catholic Poland one sees at its best, or its worst, 
the work of the American Protestants. The two “ Y’s” 
hold forth in impressive style and the Methodists are 
spending much money in aiding these stricken Catholics 
who are not much better off than their fellow-Catholics in 
Austria. The Methodists appear to have more money in 
Poland than all the others put together. And they spend 
it with a reckless abandon which is dazzling to the eyes 
of a hungry Pole. In one place in Poland that I know of 
those who attend a Methodist service are paid the mag- 
nificent—to a Pole—sum of $1.00. Those who are particu- 
larly zealous receive at stated intervals the sum of $20.00 
while those who consent to be married according to the 
Methodist rule and ceremony receive what a Polish friend 
of mine called an “ entire outfit” and $50.00. In Poland, 
the Methodists conduct two orphan asylums for Catholic 
children. On the walls of one of these there used to 
hang a picture of the Virgin of Czestochowa and a Cath- 
olic priest was invited to say Mass for the little ones on 
Sunday. Hence the Methodists complain when the Cardi- 
nal Primate of Poland charges them with being anti- 
Catholic. 

Now the thing which riles most intelligent Catholics 
in Europe is not so much that the American Protestants 
seek to “convert” poor Catholics to Protestantism, but 
rather the methods which are followed in this work. 
They say over here that the practise of trying to make 
converts by bribing starving people with food is a despic- 
able thing and unworthy of any decent organization. One 
gentleman of my acquaintance said that the trick is not 
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only a contemptible one, but in total variance with his 
conception of our American spirit of fair-play. We had 
a pretty good reputation in Europe for honesty and square 
dealing until the Y. M. C. A.-Methodist-Seventh-Dav 
Adventist combination took to converting Europe to 
Protestantism. It is not to be wondered at that you occa- 
sionally hear all sorts of ulterior motives put forward tc 
explain the magnificent work which has been done by the 
Red Cross and the Hoover Mission. 

Most intelligent men and women in Europe of whatever 
race, nationality or creed find it difficult to understand 
why it is that these several Protestant organizations from 
America are willing to expend their time, energy and 
money among Catholics in Europe when there is so fertile 
a field for their endeavors at home. These people know 
something of the conditions in the United States. They 
know, too, that in America, Protestantism is a rank failure 
despite the superior sort of Christianity which it professes 
to teach. They note that the Protestants make no appeal 
to thoughtful Catholics and assert that this is due to the 
fact that their teachings do not stand up under intelligent 
examination and analysis. That this thought is not with- 
out substance is clear from an examination of any one 
of the more than a hundred anti-Catholic pamphlets which 
are widely circulated in Europe and paid for by good 
American dollars. As I write this, I have before me 
half-a-dozen of these pamphlets which I secured at the 
Methodist Book Shop in Warsaw. One of them, “ List do 
Katolica,” “ Letter to a Catholic,” is a gem. Its author is 
one “ B. Herd, Polish Missionary,” and it is regrettable 
that it cannot be reprinted here in its entirety. It is cer- 
tain that the author’s logic would not fail to impress 
American Catholics. Here is a sample of his work: 

Roman priests usurp the right of giving absolution, which means 
pardoning sins, committed against other persons and even against 
God Himself. Do reflect only. Should anybody have trampled 
upon you, defamed you, and should he afterwards go to confes- 
sion and have his sins remitted, would such a remission have 
any value? No. The man should first beg your pardon and only 
then be allowed to go to confession. In the same manner men are 
sinning against God and without having besought His pardon 
they go to confession and the priest remits their sins . . . Peter 
did not usurp the right to remit sins committed against God. 
When Simeon, the Sorcerer, wanted to buy from God and from 
John the power to endow men with the Holy Ghost by putting his 
hands on them, Peter found it a great sin, but he did not say, 
“Come, confess thyself and I shall absolve thee of thy sin.” On 
the contrary he told him: “ Thy heart is not sincere towards God. 
Thou shouldst expiate thy wickedness and pray to God that the 
thought of thy heart may be remitted.” A modern priest would 
take the money, absolve Simeon, give him for penance a few 
Ave Marias to say and he would be quite cleansed. We see from 
this that Peter was entirely ignorant of the right which the 
Roman priest usurps. / 


This is the kind of stuff on which good American dol- 
lars are expended while all Europe is about one step 
removed from starvation. No wonder that our American 
good name and reputation is being questioned. In the 
face of such actions, it deserves to be. Warsaw. 
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Salem of Craft and Witchcraft 


CAROLINE E. MacGILi 


HE witch who made Salem famous is still in busi- 

ness at the old stand, though like the beer which did 

similar duty for Milwaukee, the kick has suffered a 
sea change. The lady, broomstick and all, now adorns 
everything from silverware to stockifgs, and so far from 
receiving the reprobation of the civic elders, she is an as- 
set and a pride. In sober fact she was a much-maligned 
person, and it is no more than right that she should re- 
ceive such a measure of posthumous veneration and wide 
fame. Maybe Salem would hardly stay on the map with- 
out her. 

New England towns make me think of those forms of 
animal life which propagate by budding or fission. So 
many of them split off from the parent settlement, not 
because there was any danger of overcrowding, but be- 
cause a little group of wilful men could not get along 
with the higher powers. It was as if a late similar group 
in the United States Senate had called a strike one day, 
and set up a senate of their own! It is picturesque, it 
is even amusing, and there are those who would call it 
typical of the breezy American way, always ready “ to start 
something.” That the starters were and are not always 
able to bring their efforts to any conclusion may be by 
the Providential intervention of a still Higher Power. A 
certain outspoken Boston minister a year or so ago drew 
a parallel between the first settlers of New England and 
the Bolsheviki of the present. Of course horror was im- 
mediately registered by the Mayflower Association, and 
the similarly-minded, and yet, there is much to be said for 
the view. Still stronger is the case for anyone who would 
trace a line of descent from Pilgrim and Puritan to Lenine 
and Trotzky, though of course the aforesaid “ sweet P’s ” 
were offshoots of the stock of Luther and Calvin. The 
truth is, once the principle of Protestantism, “ every man 
for himself ” is accepted, there is no logical place to stop, 
until peradventure the devil does take the hindmost. 

Salem presents some variety of the general rule, in the 
fact that its fission was somewhat that of the conserva- 
tives who could not get along with the radicals. Roger 
Conant, the gentleman in the pointed hat and flying cloak 
who guards what is left of Salem’s once abundant com- 
mon lands, was a Puritan, and no Separatist, that is, he 
was of the party who wished to purify the Church of 
England from within, purge her, in other words, of 
Popery, root and branch, not merely wash her face, and 
leave her inwardly of her old mind. Naturally he found 
the colony at Plymouth small solace, and they on their 
part welcomed an excuse for extruding such a representa- 
tive of the bourgeois mind. However, he need not have 
thought himself so unco’ guid, for apparently he fared 
little better at Salem, since he went on to Marblehead, 
and later had a hand in that foundation. 


Salem is proud of the fact that the third printing-press 
was established there, after the monopoly of Cambridge 
and Boston was lightened, but the fact does not seem to 
have made much impression on the city. The men who 
built it were sure of their ordained security, and were 
rigid in their government of the lower orders, on whom, 
if idle and disobedient, stripes were to be inflicted, since 
“correcion is ordained for the fooles back, as necessary 
as food and raiment.” Evidently, however, the law was 
not even indifferently administered, for Mather and Sewall 
and the rest escaped the just reward for their incredible 
foolishness in the witchcraft persecutions. 

It should not be forgotten, on the other hand, that the 
outbreak of witch-baiting in New England was but a back- 
wash of the much greater European epidemic, indeed, far 
more serious and cruel. It was one of those strange 
popular hysterias, which history shows to have swept over 
the civilized world, without apparent cause or end. They 
rise, flourish, die down, and wo be to the unfortunates 
who stand in their path. Indeed the witcu-craft delusions 
of the seventeenth century and the trafficking with spooks 
of the twentieth have much in common, and no stones can 
be safely thrown. It is usually said that some twenty 
poor creatures suffered the death-penalty for the phantas- 
magoria of their persecutors, but the best scholarship 
holds the number in great doubt, and to the credit of New 
England, is certain of but one, Giles Corey, who was 
executed in Boston, not Salem at all. Still, if Salem 
wants to claim the most witches, doubtless the younger 
city is willing to let her have them. 

In the Revolution Salem justified the aims of her 
founders by having more Tories than any other New Eng- 
land city. Boston was the hotbed of secession, from 
which Salem, in its pride and dignity sternly held aloof. 
In fact the city by then was a solid borough peopled by 
prosperous businessmen, sea-captains, active and re- 
tired, a place of wealth and substance, not inclined to the 
vagaries of the habitually “otherwise minded.” Its 
harbor was filled with stately Indiamen, and its Marine 
Society was one of the bulwarks of the growing nation. 
But Salem rather quickly learned wisdom, and consorted 
with the rest of the patriots, though late rebels, and up 
to the War of 1812 flourished apace. The tide then began 
to turn to Boston and the Salem worthies moved into the 
exclusive sections of that city around Copp’s Hill. As one 
walks down Salem Street in Boston today, with the cries 
and shouts of the Ghetto and New Italy around, he in- 
evitably conjures a curious vision of a stately Salem mer- 
chant, revenant to the glimpses of the moon. 

Today Salem is an odd mixture of the new and old. 
The Custom House where Hawthorne vexed his spirit at 
a high desk remains, untouched in the midst of modern 
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changes in the building. It is a wise bit of sentiment. 
We have too few places in hurried America to teach us 
reverence. The House of Seven Gables, though its au- 
thenticity is doubtful, stands for the edification and re- 
fection of the tourist in the swmmer, and in the winter 
serves as a settlement house for the children of the later 
pilgrims whose tenement homes cluster around it. What- 
ever its identity, it is certainly an interesting example of 
the architecture of its time, and as certainly it was fre- 
quented by Hawthorne. What more can the most exigent 
want, as he twists his body up its secret staircase, or delves 
into the mysteries of the secret drawers in the counting- 
house desk so enchantingly displayed by the obliging 
guide? The view from its dooryard, opening directly 
upon the harbor, is enough, or rather was enough, to in- 
spire any novelist with spacious dreams, as the great ships 
passed in and out. 

Today the view is typical of the New Salem. Within 
sight and hearing are the great buildings of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, a name in itself an epitome of 
industry. Their hum reaches across the arm of the 
harbor and reminds us vividly of the exchange of the old 
order for the new. I often wonder, as I pass by them, 
whether, could Roger Conant or Cotton Mather, or any 
of their contemporaries walk the streets of Salem, listen 
to the hum of the cotton mills, watch their flying ma- 
chinery, see the automobiles which hurry hither and yon, 
would they not exclaim that in very truth witchcraft 
stalked rampantly abroad! 


Much of old Salem was destroyed by the fire, some of 
whose remains are yet evident, but it fortunately did not 
touch the buildings of the two museums, which I believe 
to be easily the best of their kind in the United States. 
I am not particularly fond of museums, they have a same- 
ness as well as a tameness that makes me avoid them as 
a rule, but I confess I welcome the guest whose visit in- 


volves a trip to the Salem museums. That of the Marine 
Society with its relics of the days of Salem’s glory is 
worth many visits. One visit is hardly enough even to 
glimpse its treasures. Here is to be found one of the 
oddest of trifles to be tucked away among relics of doughty 
Puritan seamen, a huge paternoster bead, carved by some 
patient monk of the long ago, its halves crammed with 
microscopic figures representing the Last Judgment, 
Heaven and hell. I would not venture to say how many 
infinitesimally small parts there are, suffice it that they 
can only be distinguished by means of a glass which hangs 
in front of the open bead, which is about the size of an 
English walnut. There is no guessing at its story, nor 
how it came to Salem, but in fancy there is boundless op- 
portunity for the spinning of a tale. 

The museum of the Essex County Historical Society 
is perhaps more scholarly and less fascinatingly human, 
in spite of its cases full of historic costume, and its really 
marvelous collection of rum bottles. For be it remembered 
that the fortunes of old Salem were laid in the rum-and- 
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slave-and-molasses trade, the triangular commerce between 
Africa and the West Indies, by which adjustments were 
made between tender conscience, the laws of the land, 
and a good per cent of profit. 

The Salem of today is a busy little city, with mills, an 
excellent normal school, and a tunnel that is the terror of 
all travelers by train to the north. Like most coastal cities 
in New England, there is little of New England about it. 
New France, New Hellas, New Italy, as well as New Ire- 
land are filling the city with tongues and ways strange to 
the first comers. The churches of the strangers dot the 
landscape, and their processions would make the men who 
were so scandalized at the amusements of Morton of 
Merrymount turn in their graves. There are even those 
of today who grieve, forgetting that the Greeks of Salem 
enlisted to an unmarried man in the late conflict, and that 
those who stayed at home had a notable record for Liberty 
Bonds. Nor do they remember that where the churches 
of the Latin cross thrive there is no Bolshevism to threaten 
red ruin to decency and law, to home and country. 


‘‘Terminology and Reunion”’ 
FLoyp KEELER 


HIS title is copied from an editorial paragraph in our 

esteemed contemporary the Lwing Church which 
publishes under it a very excellent article on the subject. 
The opening words of the editorial, “ More and more it 
appears that, before any real advance can be made in the 
field of Christian reunion, there must be a definite under- 
standing of the terminology used,” express the case ex- 
actly. It is so obvious that it would seem scarcely to need 
statement were it not for the fact that its necessity is so 
often brought to mind. We live in an era of loose think- 
ing, and loose thinking is always followed by careless 
expression. The man who is not sure of himself will 
set forth his ideas in words which will not bear critical 
analysis, and which are not well chosen for the task at 
hand. He may not be altogether at fault for his use of 
expressions, and he may be entirely blameless in the things 
he is trying to say, but the confusion results just the 
same. Two persons can neither argue nor agree, if they 
are using the same words with a different meaning, yet 
this is precisely what is tried in religious matters every 
day. 

Father LaGrange, O.P., in his “ Christianity According 
to Luther and His Followers,” has admirably traced the 
source of this confusion and consequent mixture of termi- 
nology, showing it to be the direct result of the illogic of 
the Reformation, and due to the rejection of the philosophy 
of the Schoolmen. This is beginning to be recognized 
rather widely nowadays, and even Harvard is attempting 
to get back to some sort of sound philosophical basis by 
establishing a chair of scholastic philosophy. As long 
as every sect was content to set up its own terminology 
and stay within itself, the confusion was not so noticeable, 
but since the urgency and desirability of reunion have 
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become plain to them, the unhappiness of their lot is made 
more manifest. A new Babel, not of tongues, but of 
terms of thought, confronts those who would find a way 
out of the maze, a Babel more dangerous than the old 
one because each goes on thinking he is understanding his 
neighbor’s speech, but is constantly misinterpreting his 
meaning. 

The immediate cause of the remarks of the Living 
Church is a paragraph which is quoted from the Christian 
Register, the principal Unitarian organ in this country. 
The Unitarians, commenting on the Lambeth proposals 
for giving a reciprocal recognition to the ministry of now 
separated bodies, accuse the Episcopalians of saying that 
“they are better Apostolically and in spiritual authority 
than other Christians.” The Living Church feels that this 
deduction is a misrepresentation and is “ based on the utter- 
ances of some loose Churchmen.” We do not know any- 
thing about such a specific utterance and probably none 
in particular is intended to be specified, but it would seem 
likely that the text of the Christian Register’s remarks 
was probably something set forth more or less officially 
and by one who might be supposed to have a right to be 
speaking for his Church. Were it merely the loose talk 
of a private individual, adverse comment would be most 
unfair. But unfortunately no small number of these 
“loose Churchmen” are highly placed in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and they speak in such terms that one 
is justified in suspecting the official attitude of that Church. 
The Living Church is very insistent upon the priesthood 
as of the essence of the Apostolic ministry and I am quite 
certain that it uses these terms in a truly Catholic sense. 
It would interpret the Lambeth invitation in that way only. 
It states its case clearly. 

Let us be honest. We yearn for the reunion of Christendom, 
when all who worship Jesus as God Incarnate shall be visibly one, 
visibly partakers of the One Bread. The apostolic priesthood is 
essential; nor can it be exercised by any not “ ordained to that 
holy function,” no matter what ordination to other functions he 
may have received. There must be no hood-winking of non- 
priests into becoming priests without knowing it. We are not 
asking that Presbyterian ministers, or others bearing a prophetic 
office, be ordained as “Episcopalian ministers” because we espe- 
cially fancy bishops as ordaining ministers. Above the portals 
of the City of God there is indelibly emblazoned: Tu es Sacerdos 
in Aeternum; and that Eternal Priesthood has its vitally neces- 
sary earthly type, without which no Church can be. 

But herein is it a true spokesman for all Episcopalians? 
Will they all subscribe to this doctrine? And do they un- 
derstand this terminology as the Living Church would in- 
terpret it? Unfortunately, no. Were it so, reunion be- 
tween Anglicanism and Rome, for example, would be 
merely a matter of the investigation of a few sets of facts. 
But among Episcopalians there is much confusion of 
terms. What do they mean by “ priesthood”? Is it a 
sacrificial term or is the “ priest” presbyteros, merely one 
set apart as a leader, “ elder ” in prerogative if not always 
in actual age? .What do they mean by “ Church?” Is it the 
actual, visible mystical Body of Christ, easily distinguish- 
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able by its marks of Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, Aposto- 
licity, or is it merely that loose concept which calls the 
totality of these who profess the Christian name by that 
term? Both sets of ideas have been set forth by Anglicans 
in perfectly good standing. It is claimed that “ Anglican 
formulas and canons are quite as explicitly sacerdotal ” 
as those of Rome or Eastern Orthodoxy, and I admit, 
that they are, considered alone, patient of such interpreta- 
tion. But taken in conjunction with Anglican history and 
with much present-day Anglican practise, it must be ad- 
mitted that they have been and are, as a matter of fact, 
frequently explained in quite another way. For this 
reason one may not without reservation accept the state- 
ment of the Living Church that “it is a blazingly self- 
evident fact that they (Anglicans) have preserved a 
sacerdotal hierarchy of Holy Order which the Protestant 
Christians have explicitly renounced, repudiated, and 
abandoned.” The fact that only a comparatively small 
section of Anglicans would really make this statement 
in its full Catholic sense is evidence against it. The fur- 
ther fact that no Protestant denomination accepts it, and 
that Rome does not accept it may be counted at least pre- 
sumptively on the other side. It might be that everyone 
else was mistaken and only a handful of High-Church 
Anglicans right, but securus judicat orbis terrarum has 
always been a sound principle and it takes a very clear 
case to disprove such a consent. The feeling voiced by 
the Christian Register, and which seems to be very com- 
monly held, is that the Lambeth proposals do not con- 
template conferring upon Protestant ministers anything 
which they do not feel themselves already to possess. The 
Living Church is sure they do, and it is very insistent 
that “there must be no hoodwinking ” in the process of ° 
reunion. So here we get back to where we were at the 
beginning. It is a question of terminology, and until the 
terminology is satisfactorily settled there can be no advance 
in the matter of getting together. 

No one ever questions Rome’s stand or its terminology. 
A Protestant minister understands the claim of the Cath- 
olic priesthood, just about as well as the priesthood itself 
does. He may repudiate the whole thing, root and branch, 
as anti-Christian, but he makes no mistake as to what it 
claims to be. And he differentiates sharply between a 
Roman Catholic priest and a Protestant Episcopal 
“ priest,” no matter what the personal position of the lat- 
ter may be. The ground here is clear at any rate, and 
when one accepts Rome there is no “ hoodwinking ” to 
say the least. 

The issue is sharp. Either men must wish to be real 
sacrificing priests or they must feel that a ministry of 
preaching and of the ritual offering of a memorial is ade- 
quate for them. The vague proposals of Lambeth do not 
get anywhere towards reconciling these viewpoints or 
bridging the chasm between them. From the days of the 
“Thirty-nine Articles” onwards Anglicanism has con- 
tributed nothing towards ecclesiastical terminology save 
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confusion. If Reunion is largely contingent (as the Lsv- 
ing Church claims it is) upon terminology then Anglican- 
ism’s greatest contribution to the cause would be to retire 
gracefully and leave the field of winning back the strayed 
sheep to those who at least know what they are talking 
about and who can and will express themselves in terms 
that cannot be misanderstood. 


Work to be Done in Georgia 


ELBRIDGE CoLBy 


HE Georgians lead a different life than do we of the 
North. There can be no doubt that the ravages of 
the Civil War, the carpet-baggers, and the boll weevil are 
still causing some unsatisfactory results in the currents of 
life and commerce in that portion of the South, the bum- 
per peach crops to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
whole step and progress of social conditions and govern- 
ment are dissimilar from what is found on this side of 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

We hear of a “murder farm” in some part of the 
State of Georgia. We receive news of a Yankee “ city 
manager ” “ being run out of town,” we read of a priest 
in neighboring Alabama shot in public view on the porch 
of his house, because forsooth he conducted a marriage 
ceremony, and his murderer acquitted by twelve good men 
and true. We notice that a “reform” mayor has his 
dwelling bombed in the middle of the night, and though 
thousands of dollars in rewards are offered for the appre- 
hension of the offenders, no conclusive prosecution is 
forthcoming. We see dispatches telling of the K. K. K. 
parading in full kit down the streets of a large city com- 
pletely masked, and not a step is taken to prevent this. 
‘And if these are partial and disconnected facts, there is 
the universal prevalence of “corn-liquor” makers and 
peddlers all over the State, with discoveries and confisca- 
tions remarkably rare. And lynchings too. 

Then, there is the matter of the Church. A priest has 
said that he never passes along the street but that some- 
one makes invidious remarks and suggests that he turn 
his collar around. A school conducted by the Sisters in a 
town near Columbus had a flag-pole surmounted by a 
cross, and lo, one morning the cross had been cut down. 
True, an army officer, who is not a Catholic either, 
climbed up that pole one night and after many attempts 
succeeded in putting the cross back. But the Sisters have 
been informed that they may expect to have their building 
burned down about their ears any time and neighbors, it 
is said, have been advised to double the amounts of their 
fire insurance. 

No, all the people in Georgia are not violent and prej- 
udiced and drinkers of bad whiskey. They are not all in 
sympathy with invisible government and threats of bodily 
harm. There are many high-minded, decent, level-headed, 
and clear-seeing folk down that way. But these things 
still go on, and the efforts made to inhibit the deleterious 
tendencies are weak and futile. 
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From the city of Athens, seat of the University of 
Georgia, to a Savannah newspaper comes a dispatch which 
tells how a certain negro, arrested early the same day for 
burglary (note the offense), was taken from the sheriff 
by a mob and hanged on the limb of a pine tree. There 
in that city of learning, named after the classic center of 
Attic culture where the shining spear of Minerva flashed 
a welcome out to sea for all eager travelers, there in that 
city where the youth of the State are educated and trained 
to citizenship during the formative and most easily sus- 
ceptible years of their lives, in such a city, someone could 
complacently place on the telegraph wires the words which 
told how “ Hundreds of automobiles gathered about the 
scene of the lynching and the crowd viewed the bullet- 
riddled body.” Indeed, what is more, the busy news- 
gatherer went further than that. He must also have sent 
the following sentence which duly appeared the next morn- 
ing in the calm black and white of printer’s ink and paper: 
“Tt is said that the lynching was conducted in an orderly 
manner and that no trouble is anticipated.” 

Oh, ye people of Athens, living under the name of 
ancient greatness and fine philosophy! Is it to such a low 
degree that we must stand by and observe the civilization 
of modern times degenerated? Is it so that we 
must recognize in low, and fallen degradation and com- 
placency “the glory that was Greece”? Oh, ye 
men of Georgia, speak not of the evils of the 
City of New York. Refrain from mentioning the vices 
of Northern industrial life. Scorn not the business mind 
and the vigorous commerce of the Chicagoan or the man 
of Buffalo. Pride not yourself too boastfully on your 
proverbial courtesy and gentle hospitality. Look to the 
mote within your own eyes. Let him that is without evil 
cast the first stone. While Thomas Watson speaks un- 
mentionable things of the Church of God and assails with — 
bitter invective the army of the United States which stands 
for law and order and stands for freedom and democracy, 
while outbreaks against the rule of the majority and re- 
sponsible government persist at all too frequent intervals 
in so many corners of your sovereign State, while hun- 
dreds of persons can view the bullet-riddled body of a 
human being murdered by lynchers and feel only a quiet 
curiosity, while your public press can repeat without con- 
cern, a general sentiment that the affair was conducted in 
“an orderly manner,” while these things can continue to 
happen, the Georgians of today should hang their heads 
in shame that they take no active steps to remedy the 
evils. 

Crimes will occur, perhaps, even in the best-regulated 
communities. Yet crimes should not be so slightly re- 
garded. If the people of Georgia fail to take the proper 
concerted action in instances such as these here enumer- 
ated, they fail of.our respect. When the Georgians, as a 
political community, awake to their responsibilities and 
create a public sentiment that will prevent such, then we 
can respect them as Georgians. We respect many of them 
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of now, when as individuals they deserve our respect, but 
ch as individuals and not as Georgians. 
or Amongst them there are many who need to acquire 
fF new conceptions of man’s place in the community and of 
re the power and propriety of community opinion. Amongst 
of them there are a few who speak out fearlessly in a proper 
od vein in an attempt to awaken their fellow-citizens to a 
at sense of decency and duty. One of these last is Thomas 
»d W. Loyless, of the Enquirer-Sun of Columbus, Georgia, 
S- whose words should be blazoned on every sign post, bill- 
ld board, and unencumbered wall throughout the State, for 
h he it was who said to his fellow-Georgians: “ There’s a 
1e great work to be done here—to enforce government by the 
t- law and not by the mob.” 
S- 
COMMUNICATIONS 
- The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
3 department 
ly Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of America: 
»f I am a non-Catholic physician. Next to my office is the of- 
wy fice of a Catholic dentist. Frequently I drop into his place to get 
a something to read and I am always glad when I get hold of 
America. My dentist friend tells me I ought to be a Catholic 
re and some day I may be one, but so far I am a believer in divorce. 
1- I have become much interested in the articles on “Why So 
re Few Converts?” Many writers have detailed symptoms, but none 
1e have yet found the cause; the diagnosis is incomplete. Some 
ot weeks ago you had an article complaining of “Pay As You 
Enter Masses,” “Hurry Up and Get Through Prayers,” “ Money 
id Harangues From the Pulpit,” etc. These were good. The ar- 
in ticle by E. A. D. in the paper of September 2 was especially fine, 
ir but even he did not point out the cause of fewness of converts. 
1e There is something wrong somewhere and you have not yet found 
4 the difficulty. I frequently go to Catholic services and recently 
instead of a sermon I heard a choleric diatribe of thirty minutes 
h- because some one came to confession a few minutes after the 
th : usual hour. At another time a priest was interrupted in the midst 
{s of a sermon by a child falling from a pew and crying. The 
y sermon was stopped, rather than interrupted, for the remainder 
4 of the speaker’s time was given to an angry lecture. Here is 
one difficulty. Then, too, there is little or no chance to obtain 
Is instruction. I wish there was a Catholic Sunday-school where 
1- grown-up Catholics could learn and to which I could go for the 
a same purpose. I asked my dentist friend why there was none 
ot such. He said: “I don’t know.” I find him well instructed but 
~ he seems to impart his information reluctantly. There’s a cause 
| for this. What is it? Catholics should be proud of their Faith, 
in it seems to me, but they are not proud of it. There’s a cause. 
ce) What is it? They seem inclined in religious matters to slink and 
ls hide. They seem to endure rather than enjoy their services. To 
e me these services seem beautiful, but not so to them. 
Theit attitude towards their pastors is that of pained submis- 
sion instead of hearty cooperation, and these things are true in 
d every Catholic church I attend. Find the cause of all this, re- 
2 move it, get the Catholics awakened, make them ashamed of their 
or indifference, then they will freely support their pastors in their 
r- work. And when they feel sure they will have a sermon and not 
a discourse filled with invective they will invite their non-Catho- 
° lic friends and converts will come. Something in your church- 
id discipline is out of joint. I do not know what it is, but that is 
re tthe reason you. make so few converts. 


ip” York. A. ©: P. 
/ 








Race Extinction 
To the Editor of AmERIca: 

The letter of George Foster on race extinction, in AMERICA for 
September 9, started a lively controversy amongst my friends here. 
Many of them claimed that Foster was drawing a long bow. 
Forthwith they were challenged by a confirmed bachelor to examine 
their family trees, and let us know the result of the investigation. 
Foster was right. Here are some typical records. One man who 
married young in San Francisco, had a family of six. In the 
course of time these children chose their careers. One, a boy, 
who also married young, is a farmer in the State of Washington, 
and is the father of seven children. At the age of forty another 
boy, a lawyer in an inland city, married a woman of thirty-two and 
is the father of one delicate child. Three girls became teachers 
and none of them married, while the last boy is still unmarried at 
thirty-five. Another record runs as follows: A hard-working 
Irishman married at the age of twenty-five. There were ten chil- 
dren in the family: one became a priest and two became Sisters. 
One girl married a Protestant, much older than herself and has no 
children; one boy married young here and now has five children; 
another boy went East, settled in New York and married at the 
age of thirty-five. There are no children in the family. Three 
girls became teachers and are still unmarried; another child died 
young. The obstacles to the perpetuation of the race seem to be, 
city life, late marriages and the choice of the single state. 

San Francisco. L. A. M. 


Anglican Orders 
To th Editor of AMERICA: 

I have just now been asked by an Anglican friend if the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches have not acknowledged the validity of Anglican 
Orders. I saw a rather vague and obscure mention of some such 
fact in the public prints, but I am not quite sure that I understood 
the reference. Could you tell me anything about the matter? 

New York. S. G. 


[In the present state of evidence, it is not safe to pass final judg- 
ment on the subject broached. This much seems certain, however : 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches have not as yet recognized the 
validity of Anglican Orders, though, apparently, Meletios IV, the 
recently installed, if not properly elected, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople has done so. The problems of this Patriarchate, the validity 
of Anglican Orders included, are much complicated by the fact that 
there are two claimants to the office. For well-defined and clearly 
stated reasons, the opponents of Meletios IV say that his election 
was invalid and that his only claim to office lies in English, French 
and American influence. When England and France were better 
friends than they are at present, Lloyd George issued a public state- 
ment that Britain would support Meletios and Poincaré followed 
on with a similar statement for France. Of course Americans 
know the part that Meletios took in the elevation of Bishop 
Manning of New York to the Protestant Episcopal episcopacy. 
Also, in England, the Archbishop of Canterbury sent a delegate to 
the rather recent consecration of a Greek Archbishop and Exarch 
of Western Europe whose diocese includes both Canterbury and 
Rome! In view of all this Meletios should return a courtesy or 
two, even in face of the fact that a recent commission appointed by 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople to consider reunion proposals, 
was decidedly adverse in view. 

But whatever has happened, the decision of Meletios does not 
bind any other Orthodox Church, for each of the Orthodox coun- 
tries now has its own national self-governing Church. Moreover, 
the assent of Meletios to the validity of Anglican Orders, if it has 
been given, will but make confusion worse confounded, if, indeed, it 
has any effect at all. For after all a large body of Anglican 
ministers deny absolutely that they are or wish to be sacrificing 
priests; they claim to be just plain parsons after the heart of 
John Kensit.—Ed. America.] 
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Our Parish Schools 


UR parish schools are the bulwark of religion, moral- 

ity and all the exalted virtues that pertain thereto, or 
are remotely connoted thereby, patriotism included. So 
true is this, that it is safe to say that no boy or girl who 
follows the doctrines taught in our classrooms can possibly 
be false to our flag. And the reason for this is clear, for 
Catholic doctrine insists that civil authority is of God and 
cannot be transgressed without sin. God and State are 
grouped together and presented to the pupil for his obed- 
ience, the former for absolute submission to His will, the 
latter for the relative obedience which is its due. 

In consequence of this doctrine and practise, Catholic 
children grow into manhood imbued with the conviction 
that they must obey the State, not for material advantage, 
but because submission thereto is the will of God who is 
the ultimate source and sanction of all authority. Thus, does 
patriotism put on the garment of religion. In view of 
this, it is difficult to understand the present far-flung agita- 
tion against our schools. From Oregon to Oklahoma and 
thence on to liberal New York, men are waging war 
against these priceless American institutions. As usual 
in the forefront of our enemies stand the Scottish Rite 
Masons, the Junior Order of American Mechanics, the Ku 
Klux Klan and many other associations and individuals 
that claim liberty of thought and action for themselves, but 
deny the exercise of fundamental natural rights to their 
Catholic fellow-citizens. And just in this latter fact lies 
the crux of this thorny problem. The attempt to destroy 
the Catholic classrooms of the country is a monstrous 
crime, but, after all, the suppression of schools is but a 
symptom, a manifestation of a deeper and blacker sin, the 
forcible suppression of the exercise of a natural parental 
right. By nature the education of the child pertains to 
the parents, especially to the father, not to the State which 
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is not the master of men but their servant. Unfortunately 
this sound philosophy of the Founders of the Republic has 
been forgotten, or else was never properly learned by the 
deluded men who are striving to stifle the liberty that is 
essential to the persistence of the Republic. They are try- 
ing to invert the order of nature, to violate the natural 
law by substituting the State for the parent, and the result 
will be as it always has been, black ruin. Remember 
Sparta, and Prussia, too, though Prussia was not so bad as 
America promises to be. 


British Zionism in Palestine 

N an excellent letter sent to the September Blackfriars 

by Father Reginald Ginns, an English Dominican, 
who has been sojourning for some time in Palestine, he 
expresses his indignation at the heartless injustice which 
the Arabs are suffering through the practical working 
out of the “ Balfour Declaration.” The author is in en- 
tire agreement with the assertion made by Lord Syden- 
ham in the House of Lords last June “ that such admini- 
strative acts as the Rutenberg Concession are rendered 
possible only by British bayonets,” but adds that in his 
opinion the whole of the Zionist policy of England in 
Palestine rests on the presence of the same weapons. 
Father Ginns wonders if anyone at home is at all inter- 
ested in the fate of the Holy Land, the mandate was ac- 
cepted so calmly. He writes: 


Lord Sydenham objected to the Zionist policy on the ground 
that “Zionism ran counter to the whole human psychology of 
the age.” No doubt it does; but that is not precisely the point. 
The undeniable fact is, though scarcely anyone heeds it, that the 
Zionist policy in Palestine runs counter to justice, despite the fact 
that Lord Balfour, according to the report of the debate in the 
House of Lords, ridiculed the suggestion that the British Govern- 
ment had been unjust to the Arabs. It would seem that either 
his ideas of justice differ from those generally held by mankind, 
or that he is unaware of the real state of things in Palestine. 
The latter is hardly possible; but, all the same, it is much to be 
regretted that he could not contrive to spend sufficient time in 
Palestine to learn a little of the country and its people, before 
lending his name to that declaration which has rendered the name 
of Balfour a thing of malediction in the mouths of Palestinians. 


Was not the whole affair prearranged, asked Father 
Ginns, “ in the higher international financial circles which 
direct from behind the scenes the policy of our govern- 
ments” ? So it would appear, for though the Palestine 
Jews number only 81,263 people, of whom 25,000 arrived 
there since the war, whereas the native Arab inhabitants 
are 673,000 strong, nevertheless, with the help of British 
bayonets, the Jews are rapidly securing control of the 
Government departments, boast that “ We shall open banks 
and we shall lend the Arabs money and then their land 
will be ours,” and have managed to have Hebrew im- 
posed on the majority as the “ official language” of the 
country. Meanwhile the cost of the policing and defense 
of the land falls on the ancient Arab population, who 
look forward with rage to seeing their children becoming 
impoverished, helpless hewers of wood and drawers of 
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water for their rich, triumphant England-favored over- 
lords, the immigrant Jews. 

But Great Britain’s Zionist policy, Lord Balfour pro- 
tests, has “been approved by the Allied and the Asso- 
ciated Powers and endorsed by the League of Nations.” 
“Yes,” sadly admits Father Ginns, “this crying act of 
injustice which my country is bringing to pass, has the 
permission and approval apparently of everyone except 
the people most concerned—the Palestinians.” 

In conclusion, let this thought be .seriously offered the 
fair-minded reader: With what show of justice does a 
powerful empire now conclude a bargain by handing over 
to a little group of internaitonal exploiters a land which 
can be rightly said to belong to no one race or peo- 
ple, but which should be the free heritage of all the Jews 
and Christians of the world? For Palestine besides be- 
ing the ancient land that witnessed the unfading glories 
of Israel was once hallowed forever by being the scene 
of Our Divine Saviour’s earthly sojourn. 


Constitution Day 


OW that the celebration of Constitution Day is still 
fresh in the minds of our citizens, it seems fitting to 
call their attention once again to the fact that the chief 
danger to our remarkable instrument of government does 
not come from Socialists and anarchists, as their enemies 
would have us believe, but from an inefficient and cowardly 
Congress, acting under the compelling influence of selfish 
politicians who have forgotten the place and function of 
the respective units in this Confederation of Sovereign 
States, and insist on burdening the people, as a whole, 
with problems they should not be obliged to bear. 
There was a time when the Constitution was just what 
a constitution should be, a set of splendid principles on 
which wholesome laws could be based. But that day has 
passed, and, little by little, the great document that came 
perfect from the hands of the “ Fathers,” has been marred 
by the addition of petty statutes that cannot compel re- 


spect or obedience. And the end is not_yet, for a group. 
of moneyed ladies would force the {Contin grant/ 
en equal rights with men,” And sti “small 


m 
’ ee ns insist that-they must have a constitutional 


amendment dealing with child labor. Thus the work of 
destruction proceeds. 

And, sad to say, this ruin is accomplished not by the 
“ Federalized Yankee ” whose political creed is anathema 
below the Mason and Dixon line, but by the South which, 
not many years ago, poured out its blood for the defense 
of State rights. Now, however, the order has been re- 
versed, the South is hacking the Constitution to pieces, 
the North is trying to save its remnants. 

In pursuance of this latter policy, the General Court of 
Massachusetts has filed in the Supreme Court of the 
United States a petition “asking permission to bring an 


original suit against the Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
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Labor, the Surgeon-General of the Public Health Ser- 
vice and the Commissioner of Education, who, under the 
[Shepherd-Towner] act constitute a Board of Maternity 


and Infant Hygiene.” In other words Massachusetts has 
taken the first step to test the constitutionality of the 
Shepherd-Towner Maternity law, because “the act is 
unconstitutional and void, because it impairs and violates 
her [ Massachusetts,] sovereign rights and the rights of her 
citizens,” Further, “ Congress, in enacting the Maternity 
law, unlawfully assumed a power not delegated to it but 
reserved to the States by the Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution.” 

Massachusetts may be right or wrong in this contention, 
but the State has taken a step in the right direction, one 
that might be proposed for imitation to all the chapters 
of the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution 
throughout the country. For the Constitution must be 
protected, and for this something more is required than 
mere oratory. Action like that inaugurated by Massa- 
chusetts is necessary. 


The College Athlete 


ITH the football season upon us the college athlete 
comes into his own. His practise and his prowess 

alike are chronicled, the opinions of the coaches are 
weighed and discussed and the public at large is more 
familiar with the doings of the gridiron than with the sage 
deliberations of Congress. No measure of nationwide im- 
portance that comes before Congress in the fall of the year 
is allowed to encroach upon the space allotted to the sports- 
writers who are day by day unfolding the history of the 
college athlete and the college team. For as a nation we 
like athletic history in the making. We are not much con- 
cerned with laws in the making. After they are made we 
sometimes raise a hue and cry, but we have not the patience 
to follow legislation in its advancing grades from propa- 


ganda to bill, from bill to law. It is otherwise with our 


athletic interests. We watch our favorite teams and our 
favorite players from the opening to the close of the season. 
And the center of the stage at present is held by the col- 
lege athlete in football togs. 

Who is the college athlete? In theory he is the youth 
who excels in brawn and brain. He goes to college with 
the same purpose as his less brawny brother and that is to 
get an education. In the gymnasium and on the field he 
outshines all competitors and thus qualifies for his posi- 
tion. In the process of getting an education he uses his 
physical powers for the-glory of his college and if he is 
really great he writes his name into the athletic history of 
his country. All this of course while he is being educated 
and preparing for his chosen work in life. As he is not a 
professional athlete he cannot give all his time to physical 
training and so in after years we should find him in the 
professional and business world, just as good a citizen as 
his fellow-alumni who were not athletes, who never had 
their names in the daily paper during the football season. 
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All this of a certainty is theory. It is what should be, not 
exactly what is the after-career of the college athlete. If 
a survey were made of the alumni lists of our colleges it 
would bring out some interesting facts regarding the after- 
career of the college athlete. 

A successful team, proud and cheering alumni, excited 
spectators, headlines in the papers, and the season is over 
for the college athlete. Is he a better student for having 
been a gridiron hero? Is his sense of responsibility 
keener, is his character stronger for all his hardships and 
all his triumphs? These are questions that the colleges 
must answer for they stand sponsors for their representa- 
tives. Too much criticism has been leveled at the athlete 
and not enough at the college which is responsible for the 
The athlete is just what the college wants him to 

His education is just what his 
His future will be dete: miaed by 


athlete. 
be, a man or a machine. 
college wishes it to be. 
his education. 


The Price of Coal 

ARD on the successful ending of the miners’ strike 
came the great mine tragedy which for days held the 
nation in suspense. From August 24 to September 19 the 
mothers, wives and children of forty-seven men entombed 
in the Argonaut mine, at Jackson, California, were wait- 
ing to learn the worst. There was little more than just a 
gleam of hope that some at least of those sturdy toilers, en- 
tombed at a depth of two-thirds of a mile beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, might still remain alive. As the drills 
were boring their way through the last rock-barrier two 
priests stood silently at the shaft’s mouth ready for the first 
call. Forty-seven hospital cuts were spread in a neighbor- 
ing building with Red Cross nurses in preparation for the 
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help that they might give. But help came too late. Per- 
haps less than five hours after the fateful accident, the 
noxious gases had ended the lives of the brave men. 

Yet never did heroes in battle fight more bravely and 
with calmer determination, shoulder to shoulder, than those 
men who suddenly found themselves entrapped and im- 
prisoned more than 4,000 feet down in the night of their 
black mine, with deadly vapors streaming in upon them. 
The evidence which here was disclosed to the eyes of 
the searchers told the entire story. With clear-minded 
purpose the miners had hastily built a barrier of wood, six- 
teen of the men using their clothing for material to stuff 


tight the gaps and openings between the boards. Then 
another barrier was built of rock, earth and debris. But 


gas and fumes from the fire that had broken out drove 
them back. Making another stand, though now almost 
overcome by the deadly odors, they set to work at a third 
wall which they had barely begun to construct at the end 
of their cross-cut when the suffocating vapors overcame 
them. They died crowded together where they had made 
their last manly efforts to save themselves and their com- 
rades. One man had even left an unfinished note to leave 
directions for those who might come. 

Such is the miner, and such is the danger he is daily 
facing as he descends each morning far from God’s bright 
sunshine, deep into the bowels of the earth, where often 
he may not be able to stand erect beneath his low mine- 
roof for one single moment of his work. There are 
twelve widows in Jackson and thirty fatherless children. 
And this too is the price that these men pay that the great 
wheels of industry may continue to run, and you and I may 
feel the comfort of a cozy room in winter weather. 


Literature 


A Glimpse of Thomas Gray 

T Eton he was unmistakable with his pale face, his 
4 pointed nose and chin, broad forehead, and great 
eyes. Quiet and sedate and loving Latin verse more than 
cricket, he had little in common with his roistering school- 
fellows and with three other unusual lads formed a 
“Quadruple Alliance.” The. group comprised Richard 
West, Thomas Ashton, Harry Walpole, son of the Prime 
Minister, and “‘ Orasmades,” whom the uninitiate knew as 
Thomas Gray. 

Gray was born in 1715 on the day after Christmas. Of 
twelve children he was the only one who survived child- 
hood and he could look back in after years without pleas- 
ure to those days at home when a father whose violent 
temper verged on madness cruelly treated a mother whom 


Gray worshiped. It was from the little shop which she 


managed that Gray’s tuition was paid at Eton and after- 
wards at Cambridge, where “low spirits” became his 
“true and faithful companions.” 


Gray’s intimate, “ Horry” Walpole, decided to round 
off his university training with a trip to the Continent and 
invited “‘ Orasmades ” to join him. The invitation was ac- 
cepted and the pair set out in an upheaval of “ dust, old 
boxes, bedsteads, and tutors.” At first Gray wrote fre- 
quent letters from the Continent quite in the nil-admirars 
fashion of the typical Englishman, but later amid the Alps 
he was thrilled by the glories of nature as no Englishman 
had ever been before nor was to be again until the advent 
of Wordsworth. “ Nota precipice,” he wrote, “ not a tor- 
rent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with religion and poetry.” 
His comrade, Walpole, confessed in after years: “ We 
rode over the Alps in the same chaise but Pegasus drew 
on his side and a cart-horse on mine.” Youths so unlike 
could not long run in double harness and it is not surpris- 
ing that they quarreled at Reggio and parted in anger. 

On his return to England it waS but a few months be- 
fore Gray, born academician that he was, betook himself 
to Cambridge again where he was to spend nearly all his 
remaining years, finding its studious shelter as congenial as 
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that other shy and sensitive man of letters, Newman, was 
to find Oxford in a later generation. Gray always held 
himself aloof and even when he became famous as the 
author of the most perfect elegy in the language, he re- 
mained as ever before, shy, sensitive, and so indolent that 
creative work became a very agony of self-conquest. He 
seemed to smile archly at life, much as a man from the 
balcony of his club watches the crowd jostling and hurry- 
ing endlessly in the street below, a little contemptuous of 
its interests, a little wistful perhaps that his own was so 
far removed, and yet thanking the high gods that he was 
not such as these. 

Much of his life is a history of the “ Everlasting Nay.” 
He took his degree in law but never practised; he was ap- 
pointed professor of modern history and languages but 
never gave a lecture; he refused the poet-laureateship on 
the death of Colley Cibber and declined a degree from the 
University of Aberdeen; and though he wrote a handful 
of poems, highly wrought, polished, perfect in form and 
expression, he shook his head sadly over the meagerness of 
his output but did nothing to increase it. Rather he per- 
mitted himself to remain all his life an insatiable dilettante, 
an academic exquisite, who exercised his amazing powers 
of acquisitiveness merely to satisfy a many-sided and avid 
intellect. 

But on one score at least we must forgive him: he wrote 
letters, charming, sparkling, playful, that make us love this 
strange personality, which, though shy and sensitive, was 
delicately alive to the humorous, the beautiful, and the 
pathetic. Who can forget his exquisite lines written about 
the only woman he ever loved: “I have discovered a thing 
very little known, which is, that in one’s whole life one 
never can have any more than a single mother.” 

It was at Cambridge that Gray met Bonstetten and in a 
few short weeks of intimacy the heart of the recluse was 
touched as never before. It was as if some hidden cham- 
ber, full of beautiful things, had suddenly been opened and 
treasures disclosed which no one had dreamed of. Bon- 
stetten was a handsome Swiss with youth, verve, charm 
of manner, and goodness of heart, and Gray loved him for 
all these and felt at his going a desolating loneliness. His 
music, his architecture, his Greek, his history, lured him 
no more and his room at Pembroke, as pretty as a girl’s, 
seemed to confine him like a starling in its cage. He can 
scarcely wait for Bonstetten’s letters before replying and it 
is pathetic to see this recluse of fifty-three, to whom re- 
ticence was a second nature, pouring out his heart to a boy 
whom he had come to love with the devotion of a father 
fora son. Surely it was a heart craving for an affection 

deeper than any Gray had ever known which wrote: “ My 
life now is but a conversation with your shadow—the 
known sound of your voice still rings in my ears—there on 
the corner of the fender you are standing or tinkling on 
the pianoforte or stretched at length on the sofa... . I 
cannot bear this place where I have spent many tedious 
years within less than a month since you left me.” In 
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these few lines one may catch a glimpse of the starved 
heart of Gray, its depths stirred in his declining days and 
giving voice to emotions unuttered because unaroused be- 
fore; his delicacy, his sensitiveness, his almost feminine 


tenderness. Matthew Arnold attempted to solve the riddle 
of Gray’s unproductiveness by saying that he was a poet 
fallen upon an age of prose. Thus spoke the critic coldly 
writing a century after the poet’s death. Bonstetten ex- 
plained that unproductiveness by saying that Gray had 
never loved. There spoke the youth who more than any 
other living creature had plummeted the depth of Gray’s 
heart. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Apathy and physical 
weakness crept upon Gray and when the end came on the 
thirtieth of July, 1771, they laid him to rest in the same 
vault with the mother he had worshiped. Tributes 
abounded but it was his youthful friend Norton Nichols 
whose praise was perfect: “If all the world had despised 
and hated me I should have thought myself perfectly re- 
compensed in his friendship.” Surely such a tribute was 
not uttered in idleness; it could have been evoked only by 
a great heart and a soul unstained. 

JosepH J. Retry, Px.D. 


JOY 


With what a huge, mysterious zest 

God sows the grass upon earth’s breast— 
Each tiny blade peculiar 

And individual like a star! 

Never repeating, never tired, 

By His own inspiration fired, 

He makes each perfect; then goes on 
To the next perfect, different one. 


Had I to count the leaves of a tree 

I fear that sleep would fall on me— 
Before my task was half-way done— 
But God, who carved the flaming sun, 
Patiently draws in tint and line. 

For each new leaf a new design. 


Oh, hunger with which our young souls ache 
To meet the eyes of beauty and make 

New beauty—how weak and vague you seem! 
Your passion fades as a fading dream 
Besides this infinite energy 


If God allowed, in genial jest, 

Adam to put his wit to test, 

And put on every beast and bird 
Some fine or some fantastic word, 

And mouth the first poetry of man 
With “Behemoth” and “ Leviathan ”— 
Be sure no blossom can unclose 

But a herald through the heavens goes 
To tell to the astonished spirits 

What personal name that flower inherits; 
Bestowing on the dandelion 

A name as ringing as Orion, 

As loud and terrible as thunder, 

As secret and as sweet as wonder! 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 



























REVIEWS 

Danton. By Louis Mape.in. Translated from the French by 
Lapy Mary Lioyp. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

Students of the French Revolution will be especially inter- 
ested in this latest book of M. Madelin, a high authority on the 
subject, to be translated into English. He paints on a large 
canvas the titanic figure of the ruthless man who tried to direct 
the whirlwind which several centuries of misgovernment had 
brought upon France, tells the story of his career, describes the 
fierce battles that raged around him and ends with a vivid ac- 
count of the final victory, though it proved but a temporary one, 
of Robespierre, when he succeeded in having Danton sent to the 
guillotine. 

Born in the village of Arcis-sur-Aube in Champagne in 1759, 
Georges-Jacques Danton was educated by the Oratorian Fathers, 
went to Paris to study law and while there read the Encyclo- 
pedists with such avidity that he lost his Faith. When the rum- 
blings of the coming Revolution were still only faint, young 
Danton, a briefless barrister, determined to hasten the inevitable 
upheaval, placed himself at the head of the Cordeliers and by his 
violent speeches and unscrupulous appeals to the passions of the 
people found himself at the height of the Revolution “ Minister of 
Justice by the grace of cannon” and ruler of France. It was he 
who brought about the Tenth of August, who permitted the 
September Massacres, and who helped to organize the army that 
won the battle of Valmy. Then follows the account of Danton’s 
share in the Convention, his firm stand for the execution of the 
King, the duel with the Gironde, the fight to the death with 
Robespierre, and his trial. So powerful was Danton’s influence 
almost to the end that the jurors had to decide before they con- 
demned him which was the more useful to the Republic; Danton 
or Robespierre? In the portrait M. Madelin draws of his subject 
we find contrasts almost as puzzling as are those presented in 
the character of his adversary. For Danton loved flowery fields 
and purling brooks, delighted in retiring to his native village for 
repose and he was a most domestic man, very fond of entertain- 
ing his friends. When the pious woman whom he chose as his 
second wife refused to be married except by a “real” priest, 
Danton, of the September Massacres, managed to find one for 
the purpose. That same Father, just as the fallen leader was 
riding in the tumbrel to execution, secretly gave him absolution. 
That Danton needed it there can be little question: let us hope 
that he wished it too. W. D. 





Behind the Mirrors. By tHe AutTHor or.“ THe Mrrrors OF 
Wasnrincton.” New York: George P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Concerned, at least in theme, far more with political tendencies 
than with political personages, with the shortcomings of democracy 
than with the Democrats themselves, is this new work by the 
author of “The Mirrors of Washington.” This is true, and yet 
there are many pages of personality of the anonymously “ fear- 
less” sort between the covers, of swift, picturesque character- 
sketching of our celebrated leaders of State and stark-naked por- 
trayal of the intellectual and moral endowments at their disposal 
by which they constitute themselves a government. The case for 
the Democrat is quite hopeless. We neither have now, nor is 
there any reason to presume we soon shall have, leaders who 
will measure up to the standards of high-class statesmanship. In 
the mind of the author, the country may expect a succession of 
Mr. Hardings, and be prepared to have the Cabinet remain a 
limbo for retiring business and professional men, while in the 
matter of the Senate, he inclines to Mr. Kenyon’s opinion, that 
there is nothing to be done, except to abolish it. 

This sad condition is a recent development. It has all come 


to pass since the opening of the century. Its full effect was fore- 
stalled for a period, by the advent of Roosevelt and later of 
Wilson, when the appreciation of the executive prerogative to 
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uc’magined proportions gave strength and decision and a sense of 
power to the government in Washington. But executive dictator- 
ship has gone the way of business government of the nineties and 
in this respect Wilson and Roosevelt will soon be a memory 
about as clearly defined- as Hanna and Aldrich. The net result 
is, power is nowhere. It fled the White House at the coming of 
Harding and sought entrance at the Capitol, but it found no one 
to recognize it, or recognizing it, to entertain and woo it to 
sound political purpose This egregious failure of leadership at 
a crucial moment in our history, is the most deplorable condition 
in political life today. Yet it must be clearly seen in its relation 
to the whole situation; it must not be mistaken for a cause. The 
probability is, our best dozen in the Senate today are equal in 
talent to a like number in any Congress since the Civil War. 
But parties are disintegrating and strict party discipline has ail 
but perished. Three years ago Joe Bailey was the only “ original 
Democrat,” and Mr. Palmer and his colleagues had strayed so 
far from the traditional moorings, that it had become impossible 
to tow them back to port; better far to sink them, as political for- 
tune practically did. The Republican party has fared no better 
since its accession to power, and it is in the way of meeting a 
like fate. 

These events call for a readjustment. The parties will not 
be abolished; constitutional mechanism requires their existence. 
But there will be a resetting of the foundations, and it must be 
expected that in the interval an eclipse of party leadership will 
follow. The successive collapse of business government, party 
government, executive government has given opportunity in 
American politics for a new phenomenon, the orgarized minority. 
it has become necessary to erect within the parties powerful 
minority groups founded upon intelligible economic interest. Lati- 
tude as a demarcation of party affiliation is about meaningless 
today, and the new Congressional blocs will not be named for a 
point on the compass, but have the far more significant patronymic 
of “farm,” “cotton,” or “labor.” This the author considers the 
most hopeful sign in the present political development. He has 
no fear that the politics of the organized minority will degenerate 
into the factional strifes, so familiar to European legislatures, 
and with the assumption of control by minorities he hopes temper 
and balance and a will to rule prudently may return to Congress. 
This is the more likely because behind the minority will be 
“enlightened self-interest.” It is a hard saying, but it has the 
virtue of confronting reality, that for democracy in its present 
condition, selfishness is the most practicable philosophy. 

P.V.M. 





Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message. By Ricu- 
ArD Morr Gummere, Px.D. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

Under the general title of “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” 
the publishers announce a series of more than fifty volumes writ- 
ten by scholars in England and America for the most part. Dr. 
Gummere’s book is the first to appear. Much useful information 
has been compressed into the little work and the bibliography, 
while not exhaustive, is full enough for the unprofessional 
reader. The author has gathered from the literatures of sundry 
lands and centuries abundant references to Seneca and the quota- 
tions from the sage himself are numerous and striking. A suffi- 
cient idea of the merit of this contribution to our knowledge of 
Seneca by the headmaster of Penn Charter School may be con- 
veyed by saying that it is characterized by the erudition, both 
exact and comprehensive, that distinguishes present-day scholar- 
ship. 

Occasionally there is revealed a bias in matters philosophical 
and religious to which a Catholic will take exception. We are 
not at liberty, for example, “to speculate whether . . . the orig- 
inality of Seneca’s message may not again be an auxiliary force 
in the world’s progress toward a deeper Christianity.” Divine 
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revelation has not grown in content since the death of the last 
of the Apostles, and its guardian and interpreter was adequately 


endowed. As truth formally considered does not admit of 
degrees, so Christianity is one. If Seneca aids some who are 
popularly but erringly styled Christians to become so in fact, we 
shall praise him in the gates. Dr. Gummere too finds that Bos- 
suet and Fénelon “undermine the ancillary value of Stoicism as 
an aid to Christian faith in the minds of intelligent contempo- 
raries.” The stones that form the approach to an edifice are not 
part of the structure, and the handmaid must not usurp the place 
of the mistress. Surely, too, the author is the innocent victim of 
careless proof-reading in the passage: “It was Stoicism which 
made... St. Paul quote Aratus to the Athenians as one ‘in 
whom we live and move and have our being.’” Such an apothe- 
osis of Aratus will astonish Dr. Gummere as it would assuredly 
amaze St. Paul. T.A.B. 


Via Triumphalis. By Epwarp J. THompson. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. 

This volume of poems by a young Englishman has caught the 
eye of American critics who have already granted him an ex- 
tremely high place in our new Georgian school. Most of his 
impressions were garnered from the land of Palestine and there- 
abouts where he has been campaigning with the British Army, 
and one cannot deny his power of orientation, remarkable pictu- 
resqueness and delightful music. But were he the greatest of the 
modern school, two of his own lines must be quoted against him: 


“Ah, I muse, by any other channel 
Smoothly had this river reached the sea!” 


There is a penalty poets must pay where reason has become 
but a tool for imagination. There is a price they must give for 
making sight and sound the be-all and end-all of poetry for sit- 
ting down with no determined thought in hand and nothing but 
a music-box or a landscape before them and trying to wrench 
from the elation which color and music afford, their life, their 
hope and their religion. There is a fierce sanction put upon that 
species of self-expression that must sate every whimsical, chance- 
hap mood with a line of poetry, that fails being true art as it 
fails in bearing kinship with the rest of normal humanity. Such 
a price and penalty the author paid at the unhappy moment in his 
book, when with imagination overworked to white heat, and rea- 
son gone nearly threadbare, be turned and tried by a miracle to 
get himself out of the impressionistic life in which he lives and 
made this feeble attempt at subjective philosophy. He calls the 
verses “Questioning” and they run: 


Thou Living Purpose, dimly understood, 
Thou whom I held for known, 

And whom I served, a will beyond my own, 
What is this word 

Now in the darkness of my spirit heard? 
And what this questioning, whether ill or good 
I know not, so my heart is vexed 

And all my mind perplexed? 

Whether Thou art at all, or just and wise 
(As once we held) and good past all surmize, 
Or evil, is a thing hid from my eyes, 

That only know Thou art not to be found. 


Pity the heart Thy hands have made, the will 

In darkness wavering, fair to serve Thee still! 

Now, ere the day in cloud and mist go out, 
Answer, and save! Now, in this dusk of doubt, 
To this poor flickering mind that perisheth, 

Ah, speak, with some clear word, of life, — 





Discourses and Essays. 
Herder Book Co. $1.25. 

Mgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew has gathered into this volume twenty- 
six fugitive essays or addresses which he wrote or delivered 


By Joun Ayscoucu. St. Louis: B. 
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during the last dozen years or so. The two opening papers are “ The 
Church and Vanity Fair,” which shows that the world’s grievance 
against Catholicism is because we not only proclaim the law, 
but insist upon its being observed, and “ Progress and Perfection,” 
which is a clever dialogue between the “spirit of the age” and 
the Church of the ages. Among Catholicism’s candid paragraphs 
on “human progress,” for example, we read: 

Comfort is your ideal, not happiness. But even com- 
fort (“scorned of devils,” as your poet sings), how much 
have you achieved in giving it? Is it because men are 
more comfortable than ever that they kill themselves 
more than ever? Your idea of supreme discomfort is 
poverty. When was there more of it? My object is not 
yours. I do not confound comfort and happiness. I can 
gild discomfort and make it happy—by the golden rays 
of indestructible hope. You scorn hope, and can see noth- 
ing beyond the present; and how your votaries complain 
of it. Your fatuous endeavor is to provide sufficient com- 
fort to go round, no matter who suffers. Mine is to 
lead all men to perfection. 

Other notable papers in the volume are “Of Majorities,” a 
series on “Continuity” directed against the High Anglicans, and 
a plea for “ Taste and Tolerance.” W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


New Germany.—“Germany in Travail” (Marshall, Jones Co.) 
by Otto Manthey-Zorn is a serious study of the new Germany, 
its ideals and its ultimate destiny. Taking the German conception, 
that the drama is the highest expression of her faith, the author 
investigates the nation from this viewpoint. The earlier chapters 
of the book, on the political, social and educational status, serve 
as a background for the more serious investigation of the theater, 
not only in Berlin and Weimar, but in Bavaria and stricken Aus- 
tria. Everywhere he finds chaos and disorder, plans of read- 
justment vague and indefinite, and the intellectual leaders 
struggling in vain to express the aspirations of the nation. Though 
he tries to be a neutral observer, the author, occasionally, betrays 
a latent sympathy for a modified form of radicalism, as when he 
condemns the Bavarian opposition to the over-liberal outbursts 
from Northern Germany. 





Indian Marian Congress.—Of interest, not only to the friends 
of India, but to all students of Catholic progress and movements, 
is the bulky document “ Proceedings of the First Marian Congress 
of India, Burma and Ceylon.” (Madras: Office of the Arch- 
diocese. $2.00.) The Congress, convened in 1921 after many de- 
lays and obstacles, was a historic event and fully merited the 
great success which crowned it. In attendance were the Apos- 
tolic Delegate and twenty-five Archbishops and Bishops, together 
with the leaders, clerical and lay, of the three provinces. The 
discussions, which are printed in full in the “ Proceedings” dis- 
play a breadth of vision and a keen insight into the problems with 
which the Church in India is grappling. They treat of such topics 
as the formation and training of the clergy, education in all its 
branches, social work, the press, the spread of the Faith amongst 
non-Catholics, and the adaptation of Catholic truth to Indian life 
and thought. Many of these problems, in their broader outlook, 
are not confined to India, and the solutions and plans offered, 
might be considered by the Church in America. 


Aytoun.—“ Poems of W. E. Aytoun” (Oxford University 
Press), is uniform with the other volumes of the Oxford Edition 
of Standard Authors. Though Aytoun enjoyed a great vogue 
during his lifetime, his works are now almost unknown. His best 
contributions are “The Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” ballads 
written after the style of Scott and Macaulay. In these, he 
shows great vitality and strength of expression, and attains a 
high technical excellence. Inasmuch as the “Lays” are thrilling 
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chapters of Scottish chivalry, they are very popular with his 
countrymen. His many odes seldom rise above mediocrity, but 
his translations from “The Poems and Ballads of Goethe” are 
exceptionally well done. Aytoun was regarded as a humorist, 
and many examples of this type of poetry are included in the 
volume. It is well that the Oxford Edition should thus preserve 
in permanent form the works of this characteristic Scottish poet. 





Booklets -—Father Wynne has just written a good sketch of 
“Kateri Catharine Tegakwitha, Lily of the Mohawks.” (The 
Shrine of Our Lady of Martyrs. Auriesville, N. Y.) The career 
of the brave Indian maiden, who died a holy death at the Jesuit 
Mission of the Mohawks in 1680, is given, her heroic virtues are 
described and the veneration is noted in which her memory is 
held at Caughnawago, where she is buried and at Auriesville where 
she was born. It does seem high time that we had a genuine 
American saint in the calendar. The cause of this Indian 
“Little Flower” ought to be promoted zealously as a patriotic 
duty——-The latest of Father Lasance’s manuals of prayer is 
called “Holy Souls Book, Reflections on Purgatory” (Benziger) 
and contains besides, the ordinary devotions Catholics use. 
Father Hull has reprinted in a little book entitled “ Adventist 
Doctrines” (Bombay, Examiner Press; New York, Kenedy) the 
papers on the subject that have recently been appearing in the 
Examiner. Those who have prospective converts from Advent- 
ism to deal with will find in the author’s book a convincing 
refutation chiefly based on Holy Writ of that sect’s errors. 








Tennyson’s Place -Commenting on Dean Inge’s recent essay, 
“The Great Victorian Age,” Henry Savage in the New Witness 
emphatically dissents from the Dean’s dogmatic assertion that 
“The grandest and most fully representative figure in all Vic- 
torian literature is, of course, Alfred Tennyson.” Remarks Mr. 


Savage: 

That’s as it may be. Tennyson wrote great poetry, but 
was himself not always great enough to scorn that less 
worthy spirit which moves to admiration the decanal 
fountain-pen. It should be not in the least degree sur- 
prising that the worst of Tennyson is singled out for 
approbation. To say that “The Idylls of the 
King” falls into line with “The Faerie Queen” and 
“Paradise Lost” is as fatuous criticism as was ever 
grinned at derisively by the comic spirit. As for “ Cross- 
ing the Bar,” what claim to rank as poetry that ex- 
pression of deepest conviction may possess is much dis- 
counted by the final stanza: 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


As an example of unconsciousiy impudent presumption 
that stanza would be hard to parallel in the language. It 
should stand for all time as a perfect expression of the 
smug, complacent spirit of its age as distinct from the 
genius above all ages which will never disturb the deep 
sleep of our clerical critic of literature. Tennyson by this 
time is perhaps of opinion that a complacent human spirit 
in the presence of its Creator might conceivably shrivel 
to humility which faces nothing but evil. There are 
fires beyond the very fammantia mundi. But their glare 
is not likely to reach the eye of the admirer of that part 
of Tennyson’s work which is less ageless than Victorian. 





Textbooks.—Father Francis P. Le Buffe’s “ Thompson’s The 
Hound of Heaven, an Interpretation,” already favorably noticed in 
these columns, has been lately brought out as a number of “ Mac- 
millan’s Pocket Classics” ($0.48). The author has added an ade- 
quate sketch of Thompson’s career, an analysis of the poem and has 
appended half-a-dozen of Thompson’s finest short lyrics. The 


little book is sure to be widely used by the pupils and teachers 
of the English class. 


“A Foundation for Caesar” (Stratford 
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Co., Boston), by John M. Nichols, A.M., is a brief text con- 
taining the campaigns against the MHelvetians and against 
Ariovistus. The usual notes and vocabulary are appended. A new 
feature is introduced in a brief preliminary description of the 
leading characters and places appearing in the campaigns and a 
good conspectus of grammar rules with apt examples of each rule 
taken from the text. The book is designed for elementary read- 
ing in the second year of high school——“Notes of a Catholic 
Biologist” (Herder), by Rev. G. A. Kreidel, is a book that 
teachers of biology in high schools will find suitable to recom- 
mend to their pupils for supplementary reading. In it the author 
tells of the wonders of the world of life and shows how God 
thereby manifests His wisdom and power.——Father Hull’s ad- 
mirable little book, “ Collapses in Adult Life,” a sequel to “ The 
Formation of Character” (Kenedy or Herder), is now in its 


second edition. All teachers and directors should read it. 





Novels.—Richard Blaker is the name of a new English novel- 
ist who writes in a book called “The Voice in the Wilderness” 
(Doran), an interesting character-study of an eccentric genius. 
Charlie Petrie deliberately turns his back on a brilliant musical 
career and becomes instead a clerk in an office where he grinds 
all day to support his wife and three children. A thoroughly 
selfish and sarcastic bear at home he chances to realize that his 
daughter Cynthia has in her the makings of a great pianist, so 
he sees that she goes to Germany for a three years’ training. 
After her triumphant return, Petrie is stricken with paralysis, an 
affliction which chastens his character and makes him think first 
of others. His suicide at the end of the book is offered as an 
instance of perverted unselfishness. 

“The Confessions of a Well-meaning Woman” (Doran), by 
Stephen McKenna, is a rather clever piece of satire mercilessly 
exposing the scheming woman who conscientiously attends to 
everyone’s affairs but her own. Amusing and entertaining, the 
satire is neither too obvious nor bitter. Lady Ann Spenworth is 
very much of a “/audator temporis acti se puella,’ whose com- 
pany the younger generation could be forgiven for evading. For 
all her prosing, however, on the lessons learned “in another 
school,” she must, at least, be given credit for orthodox views 
on divorce. 

“The Mountain Schoolteacher” (Appleton), by Melville D. 
Post is another of those attempts to make Our Saviour the cen- 
tral figure of a modern romance, rural Kentucky being the scene 
of this venture. The author is reverent, on the whole, and tries 
to picture Christ’s miracles being reenacted among the mountain- 
eers, but the narrative lacks dignity and simplicity. A devout 
literary genius would be required to make this book a success. 

—Gilbert Parker is still writing his machine-made, somewhat 
besmirched Canadian novels, “ Carnac’s Folly” (Lippincott), be- 
ing his latest. It would profit Americans to neglect him. 

If the faithful setting that Sophie Kerr has given “One Thing 
is Certain” (Doran), her new novel about the farmers of the 
Maryland Eastern Shore, were the book’s chief outstanding char- 
acteristic the story might be praised, for it is full of good work- 
manship which brings the land and its people vividly before the 
reader. But the volume unhappily emphasizes also a sordid mar- 
riage tragedy in which a wife’s refusal of her duty is justified, 
“ plain-speaking” is offensively and needlessly indulged in and 
adultery is condoned. 

“Life, at its beginning lovely as a corn of wheat, ground down 
to flour that must make bitter bread... is the orchestrated 
theme of this symphonic novel,” we are told on the book-jacket 
of “The Judge” (Doran), Rebecca West’s new novel. High- 
sounding verbiage, whatever it may mean, but making a dreary 
waste of 500 pages of intimate portrayals of animal emotions 
which, St. Paul tells us, are not to be so much as mentioned 
among decent people. 
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Education 


Truth and Textbooks 


HOUGH the father be a scamp and a scoundrel, she 

would be a cruel nurse who sullied the immature 
minds of his children with a vivid narrative of his wicked- 
ness. Far greater would be her crime, if she poured into 
the ears of his child false and doubtfully true accusations 
against the parent. For the mind of a child is “ wax to 
receive and marble to retain”; school impressions are 
wonderfully vivid in maturer years; lessons learned by 
rote leave their marks upon the plastic memory long after 
the words have faded. The greatest care, therefore, 
should be taken that the reputation of the fathers of our 
country be safeguarded in our schools. It is to them, the 
winners of our liberty, the makers of our Republic, that 
the children should be taught to look for inspiration, as 
models and.concrete illustrations of patriotism. They may 
have had their foibles and their vices, they most certainly 
had their virtues. To an audience of schoolchildren, the 
former should be passed over in discreet silence, but their 
loyalty, their singleness of purpose, their patriotic zeal 
should be insisted upon in order to instil into the hearts 
of young America, a more ardent love of country. 

A few years ago, certain of our citizens became inter- 
ested in the textbooks of civics and history used in the 
public schools especially in New York. They read and 
were amazed. They learned many things far at variance 
with anything they had been taught in their own school 
days. They were informed that Samuel Adams was the 
first American political boss, and that, “he pulled the 
wires which led to the Boston Tea Party.” “ John Han- 
cock .. . the first signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was a smuggler; so had been his father and many 
other respected people.” “ Jefferson was a demagogue, a 
liar and an atheist.”” The treason of Benedict Arnold was 
to be condoned, because “ Congress had not treated Ar- 
nold fairly,” and “ All his bravery and energy in the Ameri- 
can cause had been ignored by the American Congress.” 
In regard to the causes of the Revolution, our inquiring 
citizens learned that, “To this day it is not easy to see 
just why the colonists felt so dissatisfied,” and, moreover, 
“ There is little use in trying to learn whose fault it was 
that the war began.” The amazed citizens found that 
their children were reciting the glories of the “ mother 
country ” and eulogies on “ British pluck.” Thereupon, 
the parents sent indignant letters of protest to the Super- 
intendent of Schools, and called to his attention more than 
500 objectionable passages in the textbooks. The matter 
was handed down to the Associate Superintendent, thence 
to a committee and sub-committees, and then up again to 
the Superintendent, and has now been settled by the “ Re- 
port on History Textbooks Used in the Public Schools of 
the City of New York.” Some fifteen months have passed 
since the investigation was ordered; two years of school 
lessons have been taught from the accused books. Though 
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many of the 500 objectionable passages, on their face- 
value, did seem likely to stifle patriotism and cool the 


“ 


ardent love of country, there were to be no “ snap-judg- 
ments ”; the probability that the schoolchildren were learn- 
ing harmful history was not a sufficient motive ; it must be 
established as absolutely certain. 

Certainty has come with the publication of the report. 
It is a praiseworthy document, and assumes a tone of noble 
patriotism that will gladden the most loyal, even captious, 
citizen. It gives evidence of diligent and scholarly investi- 
gation, and its conclusions are fair and judicial. The 
Committee, appointed to investigate the matter, was in- 
structed, first, ‘to establish a set of fundamental princi- 
ples and reasonable standards for the writing of textbooks 
on history intended for use in public schools,” and then 
to examine in detail the charges made, “ to sustain or deny 
each separate charge by a written opinion.” Public criti- 
cism was to be invited, that the list of textbooks “ might, if 
necessary, be purged of even the slightest taint of im- 
propriety, propaganda or unpatriotic sentiment.” These 
instructions, which were literally followed, are an index 
of the thoroughness and fairmindedness with which the 
Committee accomplished its task. Under the first head- 
ing, that of the general requirements of textbooks, the 
Committee denies that the textbook writer, like the his- 
torian, has “absolute freedom in the selection or in the 
interpretation of historical mater.” With this funda- 
mental truth established, it declares that the textbook must 
not disparage the achievements of American heroes, nor 
question the sincerity of the aims and purposes of the 
founders of the Republic, nor tend to arouse political, 
racial or religious controversy. The wisdom of such prin- 
ciples as these governing the writing of textbooks, is pat- 
ently clear. For if the schools do not instil patriotism and 
love of country into their scholars, they not only fail in 
their duty, but are a menace to the nation. 

In the consideration of the specific objections made 
against the textbooks, the Committee shows nice discrim- 
ination and well-balanced judgment. It might be regretted 
that the Committee limited its investigation only to the 
passages brought to its notice, and did not examine the 
textbooks in their entirety. Such a procedure, though it 
would have increased the labor, already sufficiently pon- 
derous, would have given thé parent a greater sense of 
security in- regard to the fitness of their children’s text- 
books. For the monographs, into which this part of the 
report is divided, beget confidence in the work of the 
Committee. The objectionable passages are quoted from 
the textbooks, the validity of the objections themselves are 
weighed, authorities are consulted and quoted, a decision 
is delivered as to the justice of the objection or the blame 
attaching to the passage, and suggestive recommendations 
are made. Though only the more important and flagrant 
passages are published in these monographs, they are of 
sufficient number to show that the investigation was justi- 
fiable and necessary. It comes, therefore, as a disappoint- 
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ment that the Committee seems to falter and hesitate just 
when it should rise to a grand climax. The case against 
certain of the authors appears clear; many passages, in 
one instance to the number of thirty-three, from their text- 
books are deemed worthy of censure; a biased attitude, 
bespeaking propaganda, is frankly admitted. And yet, 
the “ Summary Findings” of the Committee declare that 
“There is no evidence to support the charge that any of 
the textbooks were unpatriotic,” and that there is “ No 
evidence . . . of organized propaganda.” The Board of 
Superintendents, however, sensing the weakness, felici- 
tously amended the phrases so as to read “ unwholesome 
propaganda ” and “ intentionally unpatriotic” and added, 
“ However, the paragraphs complained of indicate an atti- 
tude of mind towards the founders of the Republic which, 
in our judgment, is entirely reprehensible.” So that the 
“Summary Findings ” give the impression of a weak fifth 
act concluding a splendid drama. 

The matter of the history textbooks has by no means 
been brought to its logical conclusion by this report of the 
Committee. No assurances are given as to the future. 
True it is, that the publishers and authors of these un- 
satisfactory textbooks have been interviewed and have 
shown a desire to cooperate in their correction. But will 
such part-revision of special passages render the books 
acceptable for school use? Probably not, because there 
still remains that general attitude of mind which guided 
the authors in their work, that undercurrent of aim and 
motive which is strong enough to drag the unwary out to 
sea. Surely, the New York School Board could find other 
textbooks which more nearly conform to the requirements 
so clearly outlined in the “ Report.” 

It is unfortunate that this investigation should have 
been called for, but since it was necessary, it suggests the 
need of a further investigation. By the censure of the 
Committee charged to examine these textbooks, they were 
found to be unsatisfactory. Someone, therefore, was re- 
sponsible for their introduction into the school curricu- 
lum; someone must have counseled their selection and 
adoption, must have approved of them, and previously, 
must have read them. Evidently, he did not avert to the 
fact that the books were, at least, occasionally improper 
and questionably patriotic. This discovery had to be made 
by parents and other public-spirited citizens. 

Francis X. Tarsor, S.J. 


Sociology 
The Crux of Catholic Civic Centers 


HE somewhat cynical remark quoted in a former 

paper that the United States is covered with the 
wrecks of Catholic civic centers might serve as a text 
for many discursions on this important theme. In so far 
as the remark is true it implies some very important con- 
clusions. First, it is clear that there is a great and wide- 
spread need or else so many efforts would never have been 
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put forth to establish Catholic centers for our young 
folk. Second, no amount of mere good-will and no ordi- 
nary degree of local skill and planning will ever suffice 
to meet the greatness of the need. 

When one casts a general eye over the Catholic centers 
which now exist, and calls up the ghosts of those others 
whose numerous wrecks, according to our cynical friend, 
cover the land, several points leap to our attention. The 
first is that most of these centers have not been able to 
muster sufficient strength and resources to provide a very 
attractive array of facilities to the young people whom 
they are meant to save. Too many Catholic centers in 
the United States have been erected with the idea of a 
compromise between economy and attractiveness. But 
unhappily this compromise is to the advantage of neither. 
Enough money is spent to lay a heavy financial burden on 
the promoters of the enterprise but not enough money 
to make the building everything it should be, permanently 
to attract and hold the young folk. 

Until the right sort of building can be erected, it is 
sometimes premature to erect any sort of building at all. 
Impatience here defeats its own purpose. It is true that 
under exceptional circumstances it may be necessary to 
provide temporary quarters for a Catholic club or even 
for all the young people of the congregation, before it is 
possible to gather enough money to build an attractive 
center. But in such a case it is much better to rent quar- 
ters or even to put up a temporary structure. When a 
building is given its final form it should be the last word 
in efficiency and adaptation to its special function. 

Another point that forces itself on our attention is the 
extraordinary diversity of the Catholic centers now exist- 
ing. Some of them, to be sure, are admirable in their 
planning and execution, and in the management which 
commends them to the young folk whom they serve. 
They are successful because they have deserved success, 
and sometimes they have commanded it against difficult 
circumstances. But from these peaks of efficiency the eye 
descends swiftly to the foothills of mediocrity whereof 
the broken contours disclose every variety of organization 
or lack of it. The mere description of these highly vari- 
ous centers would be bewildering. They are as different 
as the names they bear. 

This again is one of the salient features of Catholic 
centers as they are. They have every manner of name 
or names that such an enterprise could possibly be called 
by. This has its part in bewildering the Catholic young 
man or woman who comes to a new locality. Even were 
it possible to secure a complete list of all the Catholic 
centers in the land, one would have to write after each 
the list of its facilities if the young man is to decide to 
which one he would choose to go. The name gives 
little indication. Even were he to find a club with the 
same title as the one he belongs to at home his chances 
would be very slim of finding there the same organization 
and activities. 
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Contrast with this diversity of name, purpose, organiza- 
tion, equipment, the standardized and uniform organiza- 
tions and activities of the non-Catholic societies. They 
hold to one name everywhere. They adhere to fixed and 
permanent standards. As a result the young man who 
travels, the young woman who leaves home in search of 
work, need only inquire at the next stopping place for 
the self-same institution which they left behind them. 
Thanks to the universal name, everyone knows where the 
building stands, everyone can point the way there. With- 
in five minutes from his arrival at the railroad station, the 
young man is on his way to the center in that town, sure 
of a welcome because of the membership card which he 
bears, sure of the manner of accommodation and enter- 
tainment which he is used to and at the price he is accus- 
tomed to pay. Certain, too, of a degree of sociability and 
aid which is guaranteed by the standards of the organiza- 
tion. 

That we should have something of this sort for our 
Catholic young folk is too generally admitted to be worth 
arguing about. But it should be equally evident that we 
shall never have this class of service for our young peo- 
ple until we can insure one name, one standard of man- 
agement, one level of efficiency. Without these things 
the general system of Catholic centers must continue 
faulty and inefficient. Individual centers will continue to 
do excellent work here and there, either by reason of 
their superior equipment or because some especially de- 
voted and successful manager is in charge of them. But 
the general run will worry along at half-speed, demand- 
ing great effort to keep them going at all, and failing to 
attract precisely those young people who are most in need 
of their influence. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm at the commencement of 
a move for a Catholic civic center these needs are not so 
apparent. “If we only can get a building for our young 
people, the rest will take care of itself,’ say the fond pro- 
moters. To collect enough money for the local center to 
put up a suitable building to meet the local needs, is all 
they work for. The charm of novelty draws crowds. 
For a while it seems that they can get along as an isolated 
unit independent of similar enterprises elsewhere. Some- 
times, indeed, the unusual ability of those in charge keeps 
the center going despite its isolation. At other times, and 
this unhappily is more common, the interest gradually 
lessens. Those who most need the influence of the center 
fall away and go elsewhere. A nucleus of good Cath- 
olics who could get along very well without the center 
remain within its walls. But the chief purpose in build- 
ing it is defeated. 

Even when the center is a great success, experience 
gradually brings to its managers a sense of the need of 
contact and communication with similar centers else- 
where. Some years ago, in speaking to the enthusiastic 
and successful founder of a Catholic center of note, I 
dwelt on this necessity of a national organization, with 
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one name, one purpose and standard, to share among the 
centers their common wealth of experience, and to enable 
them to direct our young folk who move to another city 
to the Catholic center in their new place of residence. 
“We do not see any great need of that,” said he, “ it is 
enough for us to get things going here. A building such 
as we are putting up will fill the bill right here in our 
city. That is the sum and scope of our activities, and 
we are not interested in any national organization.” 

Some years went by and I had occasion to visit the 
center in question, now finished and in operation and 
beginning to accumulate valuable experience. After some 
interesting details about the success of the work had 
been given, the manager interrupted his recital with a 
sudden observation: ‘ But, Father,” said he, “in the 
midst of this success one point is getting clearer and 
clearer to us and that is the need of the national associa- 
tion of which you spoke when you were here before. 
Young fellows come to us and say, ‘ We like it first rate 
here and it does me good. But I’m going to move to an- 
other city. Is there a place like this in where I 
can go for Catholic sociability? And will I find anything 
like the welcome and the friendliness that we get here?’ 
They ask these questions, but we are ashamed not to be 
able to answer them,” the manager continued. “If we 
had a national Catholic society it would be easy.” 

To this conclusion converge the experiences of many 
zealous workers in this field. We must somehow achieve 
unity of name, of plan, of purpose, and management for 
our Catholic civic centers. Like all great enterprises, 
this one promises much toil and trouble in its beginning. 
The sum of that toil and trouble will pay for the success 
of many Catholic centers, both those now in existence 
and others yet to be. 





E. F. Garescue, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


The Country of 

Death-in-Life 
NLESS help comes we must be dispersed within a 
month.” Such was the confidential statement re- 
cently made by the head of one of the largest and most 
important religious communities in Austria. “So many 
of the men,” writes a correspondent who had just visited 
the house, “ look sick and hungry. I do not know how any 
of them can subsist upon the food that is set before them. 
It seems to be mostly sour bread, decoctions of roots and 
a kind of macaroni.” Nothing more nourishing can be 
provided out of their means for the very men on whose 
health and strength Catholicism in Austria must in a large 
measure depend. What is said of this community is un- 
doubtedly true of practically every Catholic institution of 
religious men or women throughout the country, whose 
people walk about like ghosts. Yet help should not be sent 
in food, but preferably in good American dollars, which 
will secure for the sufferers whatever may be most needed, 
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at prices far lower than those obtaining here. Whatever 
funds are sent to us will be carefully distributed to allay 
the great need that must still continue in Austria until a 
reasonable credit has again set the nation upon its feet. 
To solicit our Congressmen to exert themselves for this 
purpose will be a great charity. 





A Blasphemous 
Work 


TTENTION is called in the San Francisco Monitor 
to the warning sounded by the Catholic press in 
against “ Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclo- 

Since an advertising campaign may be 
agents at -any moment in_ the 
United States, it is well to know that the work 
“is honeycombed with infidelity. The article on 
‘Jesus Christ, His Life and Work,’ for example, is full 
of offensive and blasphemous statements.” Even the 
mossy and moldy calumny against the Jesuits, which pre- 
sents them as teaching that the end justifies the means, is 
venerably revived. Catholics will know how to treat the 
advertisements of this work. 


England 
clopedia.”’ 
opened by its 


The Church’s 
Answer 

ATHER MARTIN J. SCOTT, S.J., contributed to 

the September North American Review one of a 
series of articles that magazine is publishing on “ World 
Restoration.” ‘‘ What Ails the World?” asks the author 
and answers his query saying: Plain selfishness. The 
remedy? “ Reverence for the ideals introduced into the 
world by Christ, a return to spiritual values.” 


Christian ideals are the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
and immortality of man. If mankind realizes that the Creator and 
Ruler of the world is a just God who will render to every man 
acording to his works, mankind will respect justice, and human 
governments will rule by right, not by might. But if mankind be- 
lieves that it is but a material part of this material world, and that 
life and its accountability terminate in a bit of dust, and that there 
is no ruling power above, the hand of every man wiil be against 
his neighbor and the policy of every government will be plunder. 
There will be no restraint on subject or ruler but that of ex- 
pediency, which teaches that everything is lawful that is desirable 
and obtainable. 

The justice that is of God must reign, Father Scott con- 
cludes. But first “ man must realize that there is a just 
Monarch of mankind, whose authority cannot be defied 
with impunity. If the Creator has permitted mankind to 
be infected with selfishness, He has also given an antidote. 
That antidote is respect for the Lawgiver of mankind.” 





New International Director 
for Holy Childhood 


NEW international director of the Holy Childhood 
Association has recently been appointed in the person 
of Abbé Merio, secretary to the Archbishop of Rouen in 
France. Mgr. Roger de Teil successfully directed this or- 
ganization for a period of ten years, until the time of his 
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death May 19 of this year. He was at the same time Vice- 
Postulator of the cause of the beatification of the Little 
Flower. The two offices harmonized well with each other. 
‘“ Surely the gates of heaven must have opened wide,” says 
the account of his death, “ to receive him who during ten 
years had been so indefatigably active in making it possible 
to rescue hundreds of thousands of unbaptized pagan 
waifs.” Twenty-five millions of children throughout the 
world are now gathered in the Association of the Holy 
Childhood. The total receipts of the society during the 
past year amounted to about $1,000,000. Expressed in 
francs, the following sums were raised: in Europe, 4,571,- 
410; in America, 2,361,696; in Oceanica, 63,336; in Asia, 
36,384; in Africa, 19,718. Incomplete reports for the 
same period show that 449,027 children were cared for in 
the orphanages, schools and workships supported by the 
Association, while an additional 403,413 children were 
rescued and soon after Baptism took flight to heaven. 





Christian Responsibility 

for Turkish Massacres 
RENCH guns and French tanks, handed over to 
Kemal Mustapha Pasha, have aided the Turks in 
their victory over the Greeks,” wrote the Catholic News 
Service of London just before the latest Turkish massacres 
that have again horrified the Christian world. Yet French 
politicians declared their inability to raise the paltry £1,000 
they were to contribute as their share to the Interallied 
Commission of inquiry as to the previous Turkish atrocities 
against the Christians of the Near East. Nor was Eng- 
land less to blame for persistently keeping the Turk in 
Europe. As T. P. O’Conner wrote in the London Daily 

Telegraph: 

I have waited for some pronouncement from the political leaders 
of this nation with regard to the events during the last week in 
Asia Minor; I have waited in vain. The voices of the Liberal 
leaders, the heirs to the great Gladstonian tradition, are silent; the 
voice of labor is silent; so far as the British press is concerned, the 
voices that have been loudest, use language that makes one realize 
the abyss of inhuman apathy into which the aftermath of the war 
has sunk minds that would normally be sane and humane; while 
in the great Liberal press there has been for the most part a silence 
as remarkable as that of the political leaders. In the Daily Tele- 
graph alone throughout this terrible hour has been raised a strong 
and constant appeal on behalf of the threatened lives of Christian 
men, the threatened honor of Christian women, the threatened ex- 
termination by the slow process of starvation or deportation of 
Christian babies. In face of such a conspiracy of silence in some 
quarters, or of the outburst of savage glee over Christian suffer- 
ing in others, I feel that so humble a representative of the old 
Liberal tradition as myself must make the attempt to arouse British 
opinion to the horrors and duties of the situation. 


The new horrors he foretold came with almost inevitable 
certainty, for nothing else could possibly have been ex- 
pected from the Turk. English papers jibed at King Con- 
stantine for this defeat, but he “ had-as much to do with 
the expedition to Smyrna as the man in the moon.” The 
Allies themselves, the Irish Parliamentrian insisted, had 
forced the Greek expedition. 















































